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fashioned open fireplace, listening for the rumble of 
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ing carriage-wheels, sit Ralph Treverton and his 
ward Eulalie Delison. They aresilent, each wrapped 
in thought, and the firelight plays about the room, 
throwing a portion into chiaroscuro but illumina- 
ting the faces of its occupants. 
A grand, stately head was Ralph Treverton’s, as he 
leaned back in bis great chair, and fixed his eyes 





ULALIE DELISON was 
dancing about the old house 
at Linden Terrace, like the 
very spirit of gladness. It 
was not very cold—although 
the month was December— 
in the soft Maryland cli- 
mate, but clear and sunny; 
and with the pleasant air, 
and the delight in store for 
her, Ezulalie’s spirits were 
buoyant asalark. All day 
long she had been wearying 
McDougall, the Scotch gar- 
dener, with her incessant 
applications for the darlings 
of his greenhouses—a crusty 
old fellow this, who in his canny heart had yet two 
soft places, one of which enshrined the floral god=/ 
dess—for his gardener’s vocation had been chosen 
from a genuine love of it—the other held the pretty, 
lovable Eulalie herself. 

From the hour when his master, Ralph Treverton, 
had brought home the little orphaned thing, and her 
little fingers had closed about the old Scotchman’s 
brawny wrist, through all her childish mischief, 
when he had been her sworn defender, until the very 
day when she had told him, in that pretty, confiden- 
tial way, not yet outgrown, that “Stanley was com- 
ing this evening, and with him two of their friends, 
Mr. St. George and Mise Vernor,” the old fellow had 
doted on his master’s ward. 

‘“* Yes, Stanley is coming to-day,” she repeated, 
‘‘and with him, as I said, my schoolmate, Cecil Ver- 
nor, the very dearest friend I ever had. So I want 
to make perfect bowers of the rooms, for she idolizes 
flowers—and [ must have this; and that exquisite 
cluster. The verbena? No, you may replace that, 
and cut me this lovely tea-rose. There, that will be 
enough. But what is it, Fergus? I thought you 
looked oddly when I mentioned Miss Vernor.” 

“ Nothing, Mias Eulalie,”’ replied the gardener, his 
back to his young mistress as he replaced his rejected 
verbena. “It was just that years ago the name was 
& familiar one to me, and it’s long since I’ve heard it. 
But it’s glad enough I’ll be to see the young master, 
and a little gay company willstir up the place. Take 
these, miss,” adding to her fragrant burden a long, 
trailing wreath of his choicest blossoms. 

“ Thanks, Fergus, that will do.” And away she 
tripped, like a Hebe, who had adopted Flora’s mis- 
sion in lieu of her own. 

“Bless the little lassie’s heart!” he muttered, 
shading his eyes, and looking after her. “If ever a 
sunbeam shone upon the earth, it’s she. But that 
name was like a ghost from the grave. -Heaven send 
no harm come of it!” 

With which mysterious words, McDougall re- 
turned to the cultivation of some huge double won- 
der, that he regarded as lovingly as does an inventor 
the offspring of his brain. 

The bustling housekeeper, Mrs. Hardwicke, was 
fall of fussy care about the late dinner which awaited 
the coming guests. Dinah the cook, she was sure, 
Was spoiling the chicken, which, she remembered of 
old, Master Stanley liked done to just such @ turn, 
and the soup, she felt it in her inner consciousnese, 
would be scorched, and none of the vegetables fit to 
eat. Soon throughout the whole bill of fare, did the 
good soul worry herself, and yet, by the time the 
hungry young travellers arrived, the smoking viands, 
wonders of culinary art, awaited them in the cheery 
dining-room. 

But we anticipate. In the Oak Room, by the old- 


upon the crackling flames. He had probably seen 
nearly sixty years, bat his upright form had not yet 
| learned to bow. A gentleman of the old school, 
grave and courteous, the lines of his mouth seldom 
: felaxing into a smile, just stopping this side of stern- 
_ness. He looked what he was, a man of ancient 
birth, wherein he tvok great pride, a stain upon 
whose name would be like iron in his soul. 

In his life he had received the praise of men, the 
love of women, but these had not sufficed him, if one 
might judge from something in his tace that bespoke 
@ want unsatistied; just one thing that possibly had 
failed him, the very thing, perhaps, his heart needed 
to giveit that happy warmth which some men, whom 
the world deemed less fortunate, might feel by their 
loving fireside, kindled by the light in sympathetic 
eyes. 

Be this as it may, probably noone had ever known 
the heart of Ralph Treverton; certainly not his only 

and heir Stanley, whom he loved best of any- 
thing on earth; not this girl, Eulalie Delison, the 
child of one of his earliest friends, like a daughter 
though she was to him. For thé master of Linden 
Terrace was ‘‘as silent as a sealed book,” said Fer- 
' gus, his old servant, and his chilling, stately reserve 
. was like a wall which fended off approach. Some 
‘said in youth Ralph Treverton had been gay and 
reckless enough, throwing his money broadcasi in 
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| pursuit of that will o’ the wisp which men call pleas- . 


| ure; but either the added years brought ennui and 
’ satiety, or else in some of those lands over seas, 
where he had wandered so long, a disappointment 
had befallen him, from which he had never re- 
covered. 

The wife of Mr. Treverton, a beautiful English 


one half of which the aforesaid Cissy must be some- 
thing more than mortal. 

“* What a lovely room!” said Cecil, looking about 
her, as she brushed out her long black hair. ‘ You 
must be very happy here, Eule, but aren't you lone- 
ly, sometimes, just a little bit? You are naturally 
80 gay.” 

* Well, yes,” answered Ealalie, reflectively, ‘‘ once 
in a while I am, though my guardian is just as kind 
as he can possibly be. Isn’t he glorious? If you 
preserve your artistic eye, you’ll appreciate his grand 
head and silvery hair.”’ 

“He has a singular face, your guardian, and must 
have been extremely handsome when young. In- 
deed, he is so, still, but how strikingly unlike his 
son!” ° 

‘* There is not much resemblance,” replied Eulalie, 
* but they are alike in some things; that high, al- 
most overstrained sense of honor is a Treverton char- 
acteristic. I believe neither of them could survive a 
stain upon the name. It isa very old family, and I 
have often heard Stanley say he would die a thou- 
sand deaths, rather than bring one blot on their es- 
cutcheon. I hope you like Stanley as well as he de- 
serves. At school I used towear out your patience 
about him, I’m afraid, but he was always my hero, 
so handsome and noble.” : 

“You do him no more than justice, I am» very 
sure,” said Cecil, stooping to pick up her brush. 
** The first time I saw him was in an art gallery in 
Germany. Winston and I had stopped before a pic- 
ture of a nobleman with a falcon on his wrist, and I 
was in ecstasies with it, but at the same time could 
not help seeing how poor and common the old paint- 
ing made most of the living faces look around me, 
when I caught sight of a young man who had en- 
tered by one of the side doors, and stood looking up 
at a Madonna on the wall. I shall never forget the 
impression he produced on me. ‘ Sans peur et sans 
reproche,’ I said to myself, but Winston heard it, and 
seeing which way I was looking, cried, ‘ Why, that’s 
Treverton! 1°11) bring him up and introdace him,’— 
and almost before I understood his words, wy cheva- 


! girl whom he met abroad, never lived to accompany , lier was bowing, with his fair head uncovered, and 
‘ her husband to his native land, but dying within a | Winston was saying something about ‘old friends,’ 
_ year after their marriage, lett him with a littleson,an | and ‘my cousin, Miss Vernor.’ . But how long I bave 


‘ infant of a few weeks vld. When this boy had grown | been talking, Eulalie! 


into a manly little fellow of four or five, Mr. Trever- 


ton returned to America, where he devoted himself | 


Do say something. The 
sound of your voice would be a relief.” 


‘* 1 wish you had continued longer,” said her friend. 


to the education of his son, who showed a remarkable ' “I wanted to hear the rest of it. And so you met 


’ precocity in all his studies, and in due time, accord- 
ing to his father’s wish, returned to Germany to en- 
_ter a university there. Now his collegiate course 


| completed, he was coming home with his friend ' 


Winston St. George, and Miss Cecil Vernor the young 
lady to whom the latter was betrothed, and, by an 
odd coincidence, the most intimate friend of Eulalie, 
while at boarding-school. 

Eulalie Delison now sat in a low chair at the other 
side of the fireplace, her somewhat childish beanty 
heightened and brightened by her pretty blue dress. 
Her hair—in those ante-chignon times, untettered by 
comb or pin—floated in its simple wealth below her 
waist, touched with ruddy auburn in the light, 
; browner in shadow. Her cheeks and lips glowed 
with the living roses that accompany such hair, but 
elsewhere her complexion was like ivory dipped in 
milk, beyond description in its whiteness. Then she 
was dimpled to a degree that made her seem like @ 
lovely laughing baby which has somehow attained to 
girlhood’s stature. 

A noise outside, servants running to and fro, the 
barking of dogs, broke the stillness suddenly. 

“ There they are!” cried Eulalie, wild with ex- 
citement, and running into the hall, followed at a 
slower pace by’Mr. Treverton, to welcome the newly- 
arrived, long-expected guests. 

When Eulalie had her friend Cecil fairly to herself 
—in the pretty apartment they were to share—in re- 
membrance of schoolgirl days at Madame Dever- 
eux’s—she could scarcely contain herself for joy, but 
must alternately kiss “‘ dearest Cissy,” and over- 
whelm her with a multitude of questions, to answer 





: had been like Damon and Pythias, at college. 





Stanley at first in an art gallery, and he joined your 
party alter wards, I suppose?” 

“Yes. We travelled together after that. Win- 
ston was delighted; he said he and Mr. Treverton 
And 
Uncle St. George declared he never saw a young 
man he fancied so in his lite; while as for auntie, I 
believe she lost her heart. Dear me, Eulalie, how 
have we lived without a sight of each other’s faces 
tor a whole year? Do let me see just how you look! 
Not a very perceptible change—the same lovely little 
darling you used to be.” 2 

“And you are the enthusiastic goosey of a Cecil 
you were when you first cheered my homesicknesa 
at Madame Devereux’s. O Cissy, I am too glad to 
have you returned! I have the nicest invitation in 
the world from Mrs. Luyster to visit her in Wash- 
ington, this winter, and then I'll have society 
enough. You'll be there, too, Cecil, and Stanley, and 
all your friends. O! O!” And Miss Delison execu- 
ted a pirouette before the mirror in the intensity of 
her delight. 

* But,” said Cecil, who by this time had finished a 
succession of mysterious mancavres with her back 
hair, and now, by a deft movement of her little white 
hand, swept the rippling mass of blackness together, 
and wound it into a coil at the back of her pretty 
head; “bat here I am, Miss Eule, giving my im- 
pression of this gentleman, and my opinion of that, 
while you never say a word about your new acquaint- 
ance, Mr. Winston St. George. I don’t believed you 
like him. I don’t, really.” 


“ What an idea!” exclaimed Eulalie. ‘Of course 
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I like him; only I don’t know him at all. But I 
think him very bandsome, if that will satisfy you.” 

“* Not nearly so perfect a face as your Mr. Stanley. 
Now don’t blush, my Gear, I should think you had 
had time, to get over that folly! Winston’s eyes are 
too large, and his eyebrows too straight, and his low- 
er jaw too square. Still he is very good-looking in 
his way. If he were not, I don’t believe 1 could 
make up my mind to marry him. I worship beauty. 
But isn’t it odd how similarly we were situated, 
both with our fates decided for us, as if we were 
princesses—” 

* Or French girls,” put in Eulalie, “And isn’t it 
singular, also, that our future lords and masters 
should have been as intimate almost, at college, as 
we at school?” 

But this question met with no response, except a 
very violent and vicious attack from her companion, 
who, after shaking her whilom schoolfellow until 
fain to stop from very weariness, exclaimed indig- 
nantly: 

“*Lord and master,’ indeed! Enulalie, I am 
ashamed of you! I will not waste another precious 
moment talking, either. Do you see there?” And 
she held her little jowelled watch toward Eulalie, 
with an expression of comical horror. 

Whatever the hour may have been, it evidently 
was deemed a late one, for in a little while the dark 
and golden heads were resting side by side, 

“What were your dreams, Miss Cecil?” asked 
Stanley Treverton next morning when they were all 
seated around the breakfast-table, Cecil fresh as a 
rose after her journey, Eulalie enacting the role of 
hostess most charmingly, her golden hair shining 
from behind the coffee-urn, Mr. Treverton courtly 
and grave as usual, and the young men in the hilari- 
vus spirits natural to youth. 

‘What were your dreams?” repeated young Trev- 
erton; ‘‘a night in a new house, you know.” 

To every one’s surprise Miss Vernor’s rosy color 
faded like magic, She dropped the piece of toast 
she held as if her hand had grown nerveless. 

As for a moment she did not reply, there fell upon 
the party that indefinable sense of the wrong thing 
having been said, and Mr. Treverton senior hastened 
to say, in bis courteous manner: 

‘- Let us hepe that Miss Vernor’s dreams, if pleas- 
ant, may meet with speedy fulfilment. If the re- 
verse, why a sign is only a sign; we are past the age 
of dream-books.” 

“ Thanks, Mr. Treverton,” said Cecil, regaining 
her wonted composure; “ my dreams were rather 
unpleasant; but, as you say, to credit omens is the 
height of absardity.” 

“And yet they are sometimes strangely verified,” 
said young Treverton, speculatively, at whom Eala- 
lie shook her head, but St. George said, with a laugh: 

“ This fellow has bad his head crammed with su- 
perstitious nonsense at a German university. Trust 
your genuine Teuton for an unrivalled assortment— 
asthe dry-goods dealers say—of old woman’s tales, 
calculated to play the mischief with weak nerves. 
Yours never give you trouble, 1 hope, Miss Delison,” 
turning to Eulalie, who sat silent with a look of be- 
wilderment on her face. 

Stanley and Cecil Vernor laughed outright, and 
even Mr. Treverton smiled under bis gray mustache 
at the question, for Eulalie was a notorious coward. 

“N-no,” she answered, in a vain endeavor to look 
brave, ‘that is, very seldom. Cecil’s never do.” 
This last an attempt to divert public attention from 

herself. 

* Cecil’s?” echoed St. George. “No. And no won- 
der, for of all madcap, hoydenish girls, youg friend 
and my cousin has precedence. She early signified 
her approbation of our sex, by electing to be with 
them, greatly to the annoyance of certain of them, 
too, Miss Cecil,” concluded St. George, with a roguish 
twinkle in his black eyes. 

Miss Vernor looked as if, had they been in the pri- 
vacy of their own home, something would have been 
thrown across the table at the head of the offending 





speaker. 
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Bat, restraining her wrath as well she might, she 
was soon deep in a conversation with Stanley, on the 
comparative merits of two famous singers of the day, 
which proved very engrossing, as both of them were 
musical to a high degree—though not so wrapped up 
in it as Eulalie—Cecile possessing a sweet and high- 
ly-trained voice, while Stanley was accomplished 
both as flute-player and pianist. | 

It was avery merry party, this quartet, and, as 
old Fergus had predicted, the place was ‘ stirret 
up,” from its very foundations. Sometimes the great 
rooms were vocal with the mingled harmony of their 
voices, or again, when some of their far-away neigh- 
bors had assembled, the house was gay with song, | 
and laughter, and dancing. 

“As for master,’’ said the redoubtable Mrs. Hard- 
wicke, ‘‘ he’s clean gone out of himself, into another 
man.” 

To which old Fergus made answer: 

“Ay, ay, but it willdo him good. He needs the 
company of young folks, and Miss Eulalie and Miss 
Cecil are as bonny a pair of lassies as I have seen fur 
many along year. ButI mind me of another that 
this stranger lass brings back,”’ he muttered to him- 
self. “Nay, I said naught, Mistrese Hardwicke, but 
they are just a couple of winsome leddies.” 

It certainly spoke highly for Cecil Vernor’s powers 
of fascination that the crabbed old Scot should rank 
her with his young mistress, and, again, that he 
should liken her to the maidens of the old country, 
for in comparison with these ‘Flowers of Scotia,” 
Fergus was wont to speak most disparagingly of the 
beanties of the New World. 

Ralph Treverton was indced changed. Sometimes 
gayer, sometimes more moody, his even poise seemed 
considerably shaken; and, not only this, but he was 
far lees reserved than of old, joining in the merri- 
ment of the young people to a degree that astonished 
his son; but when, in his varying humor, clouds 
succeeded sunshine, and Mr. Treverton appeared 
oppressed with the weight of some mental burden, 
Stanley would watch him with secret anxiety. Be- 
tween the father and son existed an uncommonly 
strong affection, cemented the more closely, per- 
haps, by their very unlikeness. Strangely enough 
this alteration in Ralph Treverton seemed attributa- 
ble, in some way, to Cecil Vernor’s presence at Lin- 
den Terrace. ‘She recalls some one he used to 
know,” said Stanley to himself, when he saw his 
father’s reserve unbend itself to the beautiful girl, 
and noticed how his eyes would follow her graceful, 
retreating figure. Eulalie declared herself jealous 
But St. George assured her that ifever any one had 
cause to harbor the green-eyed monster, it was him- 
self, for his cousin and betrothed returned Mr. Trev- 
erton’s liking with interest. 

Time passed very pleasantly in the old house, as 
indeed it ought where four handsome, clever and 
good-tempered young people were assembled. Eula- 
lie’s specialty was music, Cecil’s art, while St. George 
and young Treverton possessed the capability of ap- 
preciating the beautiful as represented in the persons 
of these young ladies, equally lovely in their respec- 
tive styles: Cecil with great eloquent black eyes 
that could flash or melt, red, vivid lips moulded in 
passionate curves, a wealth of shining hair, not blue- 
black, but gleaming with tawny light athwart its 
raven darkness, and Eulalie, as we have already de- 
scribed her, bright-haired, rosy cheeked, fair- 
skinned, and innocent as on the day in which she 
first drew breath. 

** You see very few such faces as Miss Delison’s,” 
said St. George, to his friend Treverton, ‘such per- 
fect guilelessness, such utter trust in the eyes, like a 
little child. Looking at her itis hard to credit the 
old doctrine of ‘ Original Sin.’ ” 

“Yes,” replied Treverton, “ Eulalie is a sweet, 
warm-hearted girl, innocent, as you say, but not very 
complex in character; a thorough contrast to Miss 
Vernor. ‘Spirit, fire and dew’ are her composite 
elements.” 

St. George opened his eyes. 

** Cecil is a very nice girl, gifted with more brains 
than the average, and under favorable circumstances 
might become an artist, but your poetic fancy glori- 
fies everything it touches. She has a deuced quick 
temper, let me tell yon. I goin more for the ‘ vine- 
and-oak’ principle in the relations of men and wo- 
men.” 

“And J believe in her holding herself as high as 
the stars, and think a dash of scornis rather an 
improvement, Who cares for an easily-won con- 
quest? When I was a boy I always wanted the 
fruit that hung highest on the tree. And now—” 

“And now because the wind of good fortune has 
blown down the fuirest for you, you are too ungrate- 
ful to appreciate the prize, simply because you 
haven’t a broken limb or so, to remind you of its get- 
ting. You don’t deserve Miss Delison’s least smile, 
Treverton. And now let us join the ladies, that I 
may refresh my eyes with a feminine face.” 

About that time something opened Cecil Vernor’s 
eyes to certain possibilities of situation on this chess- 
board of life, whereat she marvelled greatly. This 
little circumstance was only a blush which rose to 
her face on meeting Stanley Treverton’s eyes one 
evening as he was reading aloud to herself and Eu- 
lalie. Shortly before this, young Treverton and Ce- 
cil had chanced to be alone a moment, and he was 
turning over the books upon the table in search of a 
volume of Tennyson’s poems of which Eulalie pro- 

fessed berself particularly tond. 

“ Here it is, I think,” said Cecil, taking up a little 
book uniquely bound in purple and silver, and hold- 
ing it towards him. Some impulse seizing him, he 


| his friends. 





80 pretty, so unlike every one else, end her hand 


was so soft and white, that before he was really | said Cecil, thoughtfally. 


aware of what he did, it had found its way to his 


lips, pressed against them in a kiss cluse and fervent. | 


Cecil Vernor, the betrothed wife of Winston St. 
George, gave him a look of haughty surprise, and 
drew her hand away. Just then Eulalie returned, 
and the reading began. 
the ‘‘ Lotus Eaters,” Treverton was about to lay the 
book down, when Ealalie said, hastily: 

“O Stanley, not before you have given us some of 
those exq1isite poems, ‘ Margaret,’ Eleanore,’ ‘ Ade- 
line,’ and the others. Don’t you like them, Cecil?” 

* Yes,” said her friend, laughing. “1 always 
thought Mr. Tennyson was uncommonly favored in 
They certainly form a very nice por- 
trait-gallery.” 

So Stanley opening to “Madeline,” began to read. 
Having a very clear, sweet and expressive voice, 
which in itself it was a pleasure to hear, the words 
and tone made double music, and the two girls lis- 
tened with that delight which the artistic rendering 
of fine puetry is wont to give. 

Young Treverton had been very quiet since his 
rebuff, saying little in the intervals of reading; 
moreover, he had scarcely glanced at Cecil, who sat 
diligently working and listening. Now he kept his 
eyes on the book until he came to the verse: 


“A subtle, sudden flame, 
By veering passion fanned, 
About thee breaks and dances; 
When I would kiss thy hand, 
The flush of angered shame 
O’erflo ws thy calmer glances, 
And o'er black brows drops down 
A sudden-curved frown."’ 


Here he lifted his eyes suddenly, and looked full at 
Cecil. That young lady’s face was suffused with rosy 
flame on the instant, and, for the first time in her 
life, self possession forsook her. The blush increased 
until it pained her cheeks, and Stanley thrilled from 
head to foot. 

* You look warm, Cecil,” said Eulalie, “ the fire is 
scorching your face. Let me get a screen.” 

Here the door opened, and St. George entered with 
Mr. Treverton senior. 

**Upon my word, Cissy,” called out the former, 
‘*you haven’t a bad color of your own! Bat the 
rouge is a little too strong for nature. Any one 
would suspect it.” 

Ralph Treverton fixed a quick scrutinizing glance 
on Cecil, then came forward, and gallantly volan- 
teered to hold the skein of worsted she was winding. 
Presently St. George took up the volame his friend 
had lately laid down, It opened to the unfiaished 
poem. 

‘Stanley read this about half through,” he said, 
laughing. ‘ Well, Lmustsay he evinced his good 
taste by going no further. Whatconsummate trash!” 
And he proceeded to read, in an affected, mincing 
manner, the remainder of the piece. 

“Don’t,” said Ealalie, to whom this seemed a 
species of irreverence. “If you are going to read, 
pray don’t burlesque it.” 

Whereupon, taking up another book, 
menced, looking straight in her face: 


he com- 


** Blue is the sky, 
Blue is thine eye, 
Which shall I call heaven?" 


“ That is certainly nonsense,” 
son, with a pretty blush. 


low voice. 
were ever created for.”’ 


said, with a shy glance into his black eyes. 
Mr. St. George, please what is that picture?” 


ceived to-night in a letter. 
blance?” 


fragile looking!” 
**She is rather diminutive,’’ observed St, 
coolly. 


George 
**] oftencarry her about in one hand. 


her down town in my pocket, and forgot her. 


encumbrance she could find?” 


she held. 


*O!” cried Eulalie, involuntarily. 

* What is it?” 

** A thorn hurt my finger.” 

“Singular, when there is no thorn on the stem 
But I will let your hand go, if you wish.” 


cried Eulalie, with sudden interest. 


conversation had somehow drifted into a supersti 
tious channel. 


was saying, “I have no faith whatever in signs o 
omens; least of all in dreams. 





‘ 





= it,and with it the hand that held it. She looked 


hallucinations only.” 


After “ Locksley Hall,” and | 


remarked Miss Deli- 


“It is certainly true,” replied St. George, in a very 
*T can’t imagine what any other eyes 


“Then you yourself would bave to suffer,” she 
“Bat 


“Itis a photograph of my mother, which I re- 
D») you see any resem- 


“She is very lovely,” said Eulalie, “but how 


Did 
Cecil ever tell you of the fight we had when I took 
Fath- 
er hasn’t forgiven me to thie day. Here is his pic- 
ture, too. Did you ever know a little blue-eyed wo- 
man who failed to provide herself with the biggest 


Eulalie looked down, and up, and down again. 
This great, good-natured, fun-loving fellow was an 
obstinate fact she found it hard to deal with. So she 
played, in an embarrassed way, with a rosebud which 


‘In return,” said St. George, “allow me to look 
at that beautiful bud you hold;” and he took the 


hand that held the flower, his fingers closing around 
its dimpled whiteness with an unnecessary pressure. 


“O, what are they talking about, over there?” 


Meanwhile, around Cecil’s little work-table, the 


** No, my dear Miss Vernor,” Mr. Treverton senior 


They are simply the 
result of a morbid condition of the mind, mental 


‘*But they are certainly inexplicable at times,” 
“For instance, there is a 
certain dream, a terrible one, which I have had 
again and again—but it isa subject 1 do not like to 
talk about,” she added, bastily. 
Then, while Stanley was relating some of those | 
weirdly-fearful superstitions current in Germany, | 
St. George and Enlalie joined them. 
** By the way,” said the former, presently, “ apro- 
pos of these harrowing tales, there is a venerable as- | 
trologer who has lately made his appearance within | 
these regions, from heaven knows where, and who, | 
for a pecuniary consideration, proposes to reveal the | 
future. To-morrow being the first of January, how } 
could we begin the year better than by a little gen- ' 
tle investigation into what the fates have in store 
for us?” 
The idea was welcomed with delight, and, after a 
few minutes, the party sep rated for the night. 
On the landing of the stairs, Stanley stopped a 
moment, struck by the ashy pallor of his father’s 
face. 
‘* What is it, father?” he asked, in alarm. 
you not well?” 
* A sudden weakness, that was all. 
I must speak one word to you.” And leaning to- 
wards him, be said, in a low whisper: ‘ Beware! 
You must not lose your heart to Cecil Vernor! Good- 
night.” . 
Once fairly in the astrologer’s rooms, Eulalie al- 
most tancied she should die of terror, while they 
awaited bis appearance, speculating, meantime, as 
to the outward semblance of a man skilled in that 
uneartbly lore. 
“Ten to one ona skull-cap and velv2t dressing- 
gown,” said St. George. ‘‘ He is a Russian, with a 
name that ends in ‘ ski’ or ‘off.’ Could anything be 
better!”’ 
‘* Hush, here he comes,” whispered Cecil, ‘and you 
have lost your wager, Winston.” 
A tine looking gentleman of fifty years or there- 
abouts, with a foreign bearing—but otherwise like 
ordinary mortals, save in one particular, a pair of 
piercing, deep-set eyes that seemed to read the very 
soul—here entered from an inner room, to which he 
conducted his visitors. 
This apartment being artificially darkened, so that 
scarcely a ray of light was visible, the new-comers 
were forced to grope about, in the obscurity, for the 
seats which he bade them take. 
** Who wishes first to look into the future?” de- 
manded the astrologer, breaking the silence. ‘* My 
mirror will reveal any given moment which may b2 
selected. Sometimes these are declared in symbols, 
sometimes more j}lainly, but only once, and for an 
instant, to the same person.” 
After a brief conference, St. George arose. 
“TI choose to witness this moment one year hence 
the first day of January.” 
* So be it,” said the Russian. 
‘ Will it be visible to all?” asked St George. 
“Only to the questioner,” replied the Russian. 
“Not even I possess the power to behold it. Come 
this way with me,” and he opened a narrow door 
which Jed into another smaller, and, if possible, 
darker apartment. ‘Now you sha'l behold your 
vision presently. Tarn in this direction;” and he 
took the young man by the shoul lers, while the lat- 
ter wondered how it were possible to perceive any- 
thing in such a total darkness, mentally setting 
down the whole affair as an imposition, 
“Look steadily before you,” continued the deep 
voice of the astrologer, ‘‘ and speak no word.” 
St. George, following these injunctions, saw arise 
out of the blind obscurity a glimmer of light. This, 
growing brighter and brigbter, began to diffuse itself 
in a soft, luminous haze, until an oval blaze of light 
shone out upon the wall. This at first dazzled him 
so that he could distinguish nothing except the shin- 
ing surface. 
But gradually shadows began to move across it, to 
flutter up and down, and finally to settle and resolve 
themselves into definite form. And not only form, 
but color began to appear; figures arose, flitted 
» | across, disappeared, leaving at last two forms, which 
were not difficult to recognize, Eulalie Delison and 
St. George, he looking down iuto her face with his 
arm close folded about her, and she with her golden 
head nestling on his broad shoulder, timidly veiling 
her eyes under their white lids; a tableau that could 
not be mistaken, that of acknowledged lovers, in the 
first sweet moment of confession. 
One instant this picture remained, then faded away 
into its primitive darkness. 
St. George drew a deep breath. 
“ That is all,” said the astrologer, conducting him 
out by another door than that by which he entered. 
Winston St. George gave him a handful of bank- 
notes. ‘‘ Keep them,” he said, “ your mirror is most 
satisfactory.” 
But the Russian, with aslight smile, selected one 
from among them, and retarned the rest. 
‘* My fee is never varied,” he said, quietly, and 
they returned to the room where the others were 
! | awaiting them. 
Young Treverton next accompanied the seer, the 
young ladies preferring to be the last upon the list 
of the adventurous, 
The same preliminaries being gone through with 
- | as in the former case, Stanley Treverton stood with 
his eyes likewise fixed upon the place where the 
magic mirror should make its appearance. 
r A cold blast swept through the room, the light 
grew very faint and blue, then brightened, deepened 
and reddened into ruby brilliancy. 
*‘ There is blood in this picture,” said the low voice 
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of the astrologer, as the flitting images began to set- 
tle. ‘ It is always so.” 

And now the clear mirror showed a single form, 
urrested by that moment in the very act of falling: 
| the height, the breadth of chest and strength of limb, 
the light waving hair, the large blae eyes were all 
recognizable by any friend of Stanley Treverton, but 
on the left side of the breast a broad, bloody stain 
distigured the spotless linen. One band grasped the 
table by which he stood, the other held something 
that glearmed like the hilt of a dagger just above the 
heart, around which welled that criresn tide, 

Then it darkened and vaniahed as before. 

“* How very pale you are, Stanley!” said Ealalie, 
trying tolangh. ‘* Did yon see a ghost?” 
‘* No,” said Stanley, briefly, ‘ only my own figure 
standing by atabl+ Which is going next?’ 
“Tam,” said Cecil, ‘ Eulalie insists on being 
last, in order, I suppose, that the mirror may have 
expended its horrors upon us. But I feel far less in- 
terest in it bocause we are not to tell,’? with a re- 
proachful glance at Winston, whom she had been 
vainly endeavoring to tease into a recital of his ex- 
perience. Nevertheless, she vanished with the as 
trologer, and reappeared presently with the an- 
nouncement that she had been greeted with the 
marvellous sight of herself, reading. 
* At least,” she said, ‘‘ I have learned exactly how 
I look, and that is a consolation, tor I always was 
curious on the subject. It is a pity, though, I had 
not selected some more important time. Success to 
you, Eulalie!” 
For it was now the turn of trembling little Eulalie, 
who fully expected, to say the least, to see herself 1y- 
ing in a coffin, ready for the burial. But no such 
sight met hereyes. Nothing more terrible appeared 
within the mirror, than a very pretty little scene in 


ton a very animated account of the whole proceed- 
ing, but neither S*. Goorge nor Stanley seemed dis- 
posed to be communicative on the subject. 
By-and-by this Christmas visit was terminated, 
and the old house shut up, the whole party having 
migrated to Washington, where our two young beau- 
ties made a very enviable reputation, and created a 
marked sensation wherever they appeared. 
What had been began at Linden Terrace was con- 
tinued in Washington society. The father and mother 
of Winsten St. George, with the quickness born of 
paternal affection, discovered the direction in which 
their boy’s heart was roving, while it was very evi- 
dent how the case stood with young Treverton, who 
seemed to live only in Cecil Vernor’s presence. 
A tangled skein this—how to unravel it? Beyond 
those few words of warning, Ralph Treverton had 
never spoken further to his son on the subject; but 
that one sentence perpetually recurred to poison 
S‘anley’s happiness. A hundred times he was on the 
point of questioning his father, then shrank back, in 
dread of what the answer might reveal. It was not 
his father’s wont to speak idly. Some terrible barrier 
must exist between hinaself and Cecil Vernor, he said 
to hi cself, at times, then, recalling his father’s iron 
resolution, coupled with his fondness for Eulalie, 
Stanley fancied it might be the determination to see 
the ancient project of their marriage carried out. 
** Heaven knows,” said the young man to himself, 
“that I would die betore I would break my word, 
but I can see that Eulalie’s heart was_never mine. 
St. George loves her, and she returns it. She never 
blushes so with me—and he is continually talking of 
her. I will learn about it this very day.” But the days 
went by, one after another, and s.ill that question 
was not asked. 
December once again at Linden Terrace. The 
same party was assembled this year in the pleasant 
old mansion. Again Mrs. Hardwicke wrinkled her 
comely forehead over marvels of cookery. Again 
there was music, and mirth, and poetry. 
** Do you remember ‘ Madeline?’ ” said St. George, 
taking the identical purple and silver of Tennyson's 
poems. “ What a muff Trevertoun used to make of 
himself over this rubbishy sentiment!” 
But “sentiment” is dear to the feminine heart, so 
Star:ley’s services were again called into requisition 
by Eulalie, while St. George left them in disgust, to 
join Mr. Treverton in his favorite game of chess. 
The situation of these four young people was a 
most peculiar one, their relations remaining appa- 
rently the same, but in reality entirely changed. 
Still, nothing bad been said ot the alteration of feel- 
ing which had rendered the old promises so null and 
void. Before many months the double marriage was 
to take place as appointed, and so the days wore by, 
and brought it nearer. 
Did Cecil Vernor care for him? Stanley asked 
himself, Had he been certain on this point, his in- 
decision would have disappeared. But sometimes 
the uneasy belief possessed him that ber love was 
given to St. George, and between these varying fan- 
cies the poor fellow was sadly tossed about. 
To-night he read the tender little songs scattered 
like pearls throughout the “ Princess,” and among 
them that one divinely sweet, ‘‘ Tears, idle tears:” 


** Dear as remembered kisses after death, 
And sweet as those by hopeless fancy feigned 
On lips that are for others; deep as love, 
Deep as first love, and wild with all regret, 


everyday life, wherein she was represented feeding 
a pet cat with milk from a tiny saucer. 

“The idea!” she said, half-relieved, half-disap- 
pointed. “ Only my cat Whitefvot, who, by the way, 
rejoiced in a new collar, as I observed, of the most 
gorgeous kind.” 

All that day they talked a great deal of their visit 
to the astrologer, and the two girls gave Mr. Trever- 








O Death-in-Life, the days that are no more!"’ 
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SN | affected all his hearers. Cecil Vernor bit her lip un- 


| his game of chess unnoticed, sat rigid in bis chair, 


| G orge to himself. 








asleep, but often when awake it flashes across me 
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This verse he read with a passionate pathos that 


til it bled, to keep back the tears; Eulalie, of course, 
was deeply moved; but most of all, Mr. Treverton, 


with his eyes fixed on Cecil in a strong, hcpeless 
stare. 

“Something is rising out of the past,” said St. 
‘* Who ia it says we all, before we 
vie, Lave a skeleton closet with the key carefully 
thrown away? When I am his age, shall 1, too, have 
one, | wonder?” 

Taen he looked at Ealalie, and bathought him for 
the thousandth time of the Russian astrologer and 
his magic mirror. 

“© Enlalie!” said Cecil, a few days after this, 
“that terrible dream is haunting me again. What 
is it? What canitbe? My very earliest recollec- 
tion is that of being frigtened by this picture which 
my inagination conj ured up.” 

‘+s What under the sun do you mean, Cissy? You 
are certainly beset with dreams. -When_I first knew 
you, tere was one which you were havirg continu- 
ally, and which you never weul: tell me.” 

“ }tia the very same,” rejoined Cecil. “I have 
had it ever since 1 can remember; an’ not only when 


like one of those vague feelings of another lite that 
some places, or sounds, or odors, call up in one. Do 
you know, when I first came here, the idea haunted 
me whenever I saw old Fergus that I had seen him 
before, but where, I could not tell.” 

“ Well, that’s not very strange,” replied her friend. 
‘Old Scotchmen are apt to have a strong family re- 
semblance the world over. Probably in travelling 
among the Highlands, you met with quantities of 
such facer.”’ 

“ Perhaps so,” said Cecil, thoughtfully. ‘ But this 
dream, this mental picture. No, I would rather not 
tell it, but I will transfer it to canvas, and see if that 
will not break the spell.” 

“Do,” said Eulalie, ‘‘ and meanwhile | shall be all 
curiosity.” 

The idea having entered Cecil’s mind, it was put 
into rapid execution, and erelong the picture began 
to assume definite proportions, First she painted in 
a sunset sky, with mountains in the distance, purple- 
dark against broad, glowing sheets of gold and crim- 
son. Then, in the middle-distance, a river, glorified 
by the setting sun, but, making an abrupt carve, 
swept about into the foreground, on which might be 
discerned two figures, indicated, as yet, only by a 
sketchy outline. 

“What is this scene, Cecil?” asked Stanley, bend- 
ing over her easel, where she sat at work. 

‘Purely from fancy,” she answered, as she went 
toning down the sunset colors. 

“Tt is finished, all but the foreground, is it not? 
May I petition for it, when it isdone?” 

“It will be a very pleasant picture; not sucha 
one, certainly, as I should care to give—you,” her 
voice softening unconsciously, as she spoke the 
“you,” which little change of tone-made Stanley 
happy for the rest of the day. 

The next day was the first of January. 

** Look out for our ‘ predictions,’ Cissy,” said Eula- 
lie. ** But really, isn’t it odd that little Fanny Car- 
lyn has made me a present of a collar for Whitefoot 
precisely similar to that one. I noticed it at the 
time, for its colors, bright blue worsted, with a scar- 
let border. Fanny worked it herself. I shoul! like 
to understand the mystery of that mirror. I wonder 
if it has any philosophical explanation.” 

“None that I know of,” returned Cecil, “ but 
what in this world is not a mystery? Only we are 
used to the most of them, and take them for 
granted.” 

New Year’s day dawned bright and fair. Enlalie 
woke up in the morning with her thoughts full of 
the magic mirror. After breakfast she prepared 
Whitefoot’s customary saucer of milk, but a servant 
sent by Stanley announcing at that moment that the 
horses were at the door, she set the dish upon a 
little shelf, and hastily put on her habit. 

After the ride was over, and they had returned to 
the house, Eulalie, had a bright flush in the cheeks, 
at remembrance of certain things some one had said 
who had no possible right to say them, but still they 
rang in Eulalie’s ears, as the sweetest music she 


give myself the pleasure of your company some 
time yet.” Then suddenly, his voice changing, 
* What is the use of all this?” he said, impatiently. 
“ Why should we disguise it? We love each other 
- and know it,” he concluded, significantly, at the 
same time drawing toward him her slight, shrinking 
torm. 

‘* And why should we not?” he continued; “ why 
should that ridiculous farce of an early betrothal af- 
fect our maturerjudgment? At any rate, I love you 
8: now, that I am utterly powerless. Cecil cares 
nothing for me,--and you do. Do you not, darling?” 
“O Winston!’ whispered Eulalie, blushing and 
crying at the same time. ‘ What can 1 say? I 
know I ought not to love you, but Ido.” This last 
in ah al vost inaudible little voice. 

St. George’s response to this artless confession, 
though not a verbal one, was very eloquent. 

Here something drew his eyes to the little clock 
upon the mantel, and the thought of the magic mir- 
rur recurred to him, for this was the precise moment 
desiznated. 

**Eulalie,” he whispere1, “‘ this was what I beheld 
in the astrologer’s glass. And, as he kissed her 
again, she cast down her blue eyes and blushed, half- 
innocent, half-guilty in her new-found happiness. 

It bad been a custom, trom time immemorial, in the 
T:evertun household, to make New Year’s a day of 
family gathering, when beneath this ancient roof- 
tree the scattered Trevertons were wont to assemble 
from far and wide. To-day, however, there were 
but two representatives of the name, an old man 
and his son, and between them, in spite of their 
mutual affection, there had never existed that close 
iatimacy so beautifulin the relations of some parents 
-with their children. 

While St. George and Eulalie were esacting their 
pretty scene in another apartment, Cecil, Mr. Tre- 
verton and Stanley were in the pleasant sitting-room, 
Miss Vernor seated at her easel, young Treverton, 
of course, bending over her, while his father sat in 
the distance, engaged in reading. 

** What a terrible picture,” said Stanley, suddenly, 
**you are making of that lovely sunset scene, Cecil! 
I thought your imagination harbured nothing of 80 
dark and tragic a kind.” 

“‘I am exorcising an evil spirit,” she answered, 
with a slight smile. ‘‘ This is what has haunted me 
like a nightmare, ever since I can remember.” 

The painting, in its more finished state, like what 
we have described it in the distance, represented, on 
the nearer side of the river, a beautiful garden, now 
alas, the scene of deadly strife. Against the golden 
sky two figures stood out in bold relief. One of these, 
@ man clad in rough laborer’s guise, but whose coun- 
tenance, distorted with passion, was still the face of a 
gentleman, and whose hands were small and well- 
formed, seemingly unused to labor. The other, 
shorter and slighter, had the look of one suddenly 
surprised, and endeavoring, with all his strength, to 
throw off the murderous grasp laid on him, 

The denouement of the picture was only too evi- 
dent. Standing already close upon the precipitous 
bank of the stream, one moment more would behold 
the victim hurled upon the recks below, to be swept 
on by the rapid, eddying current, a mangled, shape- 
less mass. But horror-inspiring as was the death 
impending, more fearfal still in its fury of hatred, its 
demon-like malignity, was the face of the man about 
to commit the deed which should set upon one more 
forehead that old ineffaceabls brand of Cain; an ex- 
pression more terrible than the coming tragedy, in- 
asmuch as spiritual evil must always overpower the 
mere material. 

While Stanley, over whom the picture appeared to 
exert aspecies of fascination, stood looking at it, 
some impulse drew Mr. Treverton behind Cecii’s 
chair, when, glancing over the head of the fair ar- 
tist, at the scerie depicted on her canvas, a sudden 
exclamation, almost l:ke a groan, issued from his lips, 
startling both Stanley and Miss Vernor herself. 
Hastily turning around, they beheld Mr. Treverton 
sinking into the nearest chair, his face ashy pale and 
distorted out ofall likeness to itself. 

“O my God!” he exclaimed, for a moment noticing 
neither, “the curse is come upon me, my sins have 
found me out!’’ 

Cecil and Stanley looked at each other in astonish- 
ment and alarm, the first idea suggesting itself was 





had ever heard, and her heart was overflowing with 
happiness. 

Just then poor hungry Whitefoot came rubbing 
against fher skirt, beseeching break fast witha loud, 


“Pvuor pussy!” said Eulalie, with self-reproach, 
“you have been neglected.” 

And perceiving the saucer on the shelf near by, she 
placed it before the grateful cat. At that moment 
the clock struck eleven, and the fate- telling mirror 
was verified, for this was the time that Eulalie had ; 
chosen to behold. 

The door opened very softly; so softly that Eala- 
lie did not hear it, and St. George stood cluse behind | 
her. For a brief space he remained there without 
speaking, then, in a low voice, he said: 

“ Ealalie!” 

Foolish little thing! The blood mounted even to 
her pretty forehead, and dyed her white neck scarlet. 
A child could read her feelings in that frightened, 
bappy start she gave at the sound of an unexpected 
Voice. She must go up stairs, she said, confusedly, 
making a motion to leave the room. 

Sue must not go up stairs, he said, decidedly, bar- 
ring the door with his arm. 

“ Now do let me go, Mr. St. George—Winston.” 

“Impossible, Miss Delison—Eulalie. I intend to 





vociferous purr and frantic gesticulations of the tail. | 


, that of sudden insanity, as they noticed the broken 
utterance, the tremulous motion, the blank, wretch- 
ed gaze of the man who seemed suddenly to have 
grown older by twenty years. 

At first apparently heeding nothing save the un- 
| named misery fallen upon him, with another mo- 
| ment the recollection of the two who gazed at him 
with keen anxiety returned to him, and his eyes 
regained something of their natural look. 

‘See that the door is fastened, Stanley,” he said, 
in a voice of forced calm. ‘‘ We must be secure from 
| intrusion. Let no one be admitted, until the tale I 
| have to tell is finished. Nay, remain,” as Cecil made 
: @ motion to leave him with his son; “it is for your 
ears, too, her child, his child, as you are.” 

Then, in a voice unnaturally steady, he related a 
story that blanched the faces of his listeners with the 
whiteness of a despair akin to his own. 

Twenty-five years ago, when Ralph Treverton had, 
at the age of thirty-two, with prodigal hand expend- 
ed well-nigh all the store of healthful vitality, natur- 
al to his youth and vigor, circumstances threw him 
into the society of a lovely girl who, in her freshness 
and innocence, seemed to recreate the world for him. 
Under her sweet influence the hardened, biase man 
of the world seemed to change into a being wholly 


knew, a new and better nature appeared to develop 
in him; while she who had wrought the change learn- 
ed to love and pity a man who, so gifted, so courted 
by the world, yet professed himself weary of its hol- 
lowness, and more grateful for the slightest smile of 
hers than for all its flatteries, 

But why multiply words? It was the old story. 
One day the beautiful castle was shattered to the 
ground, A handsome young artist, Paul Vernor, by 
degrees had won the heart that Ralph Treverton 
would have shed his dearest blood to gain. From 
that hour he was a changed man, dwelling, night 
and day upon the one feeling of hatred for the one 
who had wronged him, possessed continually with 
one. longing—revenge. Very patiently did Ralph 
Treverton await his opportunity. A few years pass- 
ed by, in which time many changes had occurred. 
Ida Ainslie was now the wife of the young artist, 
the mother of a beautiful little girl, An inherited 
tendency threatening to resolve itself into consump- 
tion, the south of France had been recommended by 
Mrs. Vernor’s physician, and here, consequently, 
they were residing. Ralph Treverton, meantime, 
had also married, one only son being the fruit of this 
union. But his wife, an English laiy whose ac- 
quaintance he had made in Germany, beautiful and 
amiable as she was, had never filled the place of his 
early love. He was not a negligent husband, exactly, 
but always cold and undemonstrative, and shortly 
after the birth of their child, Mrs. Treverton, a ten- 
derly-nurtured hot-house flower, pining for that at- 
mosphere of love which before her marriage had 
always surrounded her, growing daily weaker, 
drooped like a lovely, fading blossom, until at length 
a slow decline terminated in death. 

Following this, at no very long interval, occurred 
the death of Mrs. Vernor also. While she lived, 
something had stayed the revengeful hand of the 
man who once, under her pure influence, had hoped 
to lead a better life. Now, the last restraint being 
removed, Ralph Treverton who, despite his profligacy 
had once held his honor, his old untarnished name, 
as the most precious of earthly possessions, burn- 
ed only to stain his hands with the blood of a hated 
rival. 

A Scotchman, Fergus McDougall by name, to 
whom he had once rendered an important service, 
and who, in return attached himself most zealously 
to Ralph Treverton, perfurmed for him the office ofa 
spy, dogging the unsuspecting Vernor in a variety 
of disguises, and finally securing a situation as his 
gardener. Not long after Mrs. Vernor’s death, Mc- 
Dougal) communicated to his whilom master that the 
long-desired opportunity had arrived, that Mr. Ver- 
nor since his bereavement having withdrawn from 
society, and become greatly addicted to solitude, was 
accustomed to spend the long hours in his garden, 
painting, reading, or wandering listlessly up and 
down the longavenues. The place was a lonely one, 
and bordered on a stream, with steep and rocky 
banks on one side, indeed almost like a precipice, 
To surprise him here would be no difficult task. 
Ralph Treverton, disguised in the dress of a laborer, 
and passing for a friend of McDougall, awaited Paul 
Vernor's appearance in the garden. A little girl, his 
child, who, fond of playing out of doors, had been 
left by her nurse in McDougall’s care; a wee, tod- 
dling thing of scarcely two years, was amusing her- 
self with a doll near by. Of this child Ralph Trever- 
ton took small heed, but the Scotchman, more wary, 
by means of some little present, enticed her into an 
a ijacent summer-house, where, after playing a littie 
while, she fell asleep on the rustic seat. Thesun was 
near setting when Paul Vernor entered the garden. 
The remainder of the story has been told by the pic- 
ture. Ou and on through the night, under the moon- 
light, floated the lifeless corpse, and speeding away, 
fast and far, fled the man who until this night had 
borne a name soiled with no stain of crime. 

Some distance further on, the disfigured body was 
washed ashore. A case of suicide it was decided, and 
this was rendered the more probable from the incon- 
solable grief which Paul Vernor had manifested since 
his recent loss. So time passed by, and the dead 
man was forgotten, save by the guilty murderer 
whose pangs of conscience nothing could allay. 

Mr. Treverton stopped, his story finished. 

**And I am that child!” said Cecil, shuddering. 
*‘ Now it all comes back to me, Fergus, the rough 
stranger, my father. I must have seen it all through 
the latticed bars of the summer-house, and the whole 
terrible, terrible scene must have stamped itself in- 
delibly on my memory, to haunt me, ever after, in 
sleeping or waking. O, may Heaven forgive you, as 
I, the daughter of your murdered victim, forgive you! 
It wus not you, but some evil demon. I pity you, 
and implore Heaven for your pardon.” 

These last words almost inaudible in a rush of 
tears, the girl fiung herself upon her knees beside Mr. 
Trevyerton’s chair. He placed one trembling hand 
on her head, and extended the other to Stanley, who, 
with white, motionless lips, and dilated eyes, had lis- 
tened to his father’s recital, that story which showed 
him the impossibility of ever wedding Cecil Vernor, 
that revealed a dark and deadly stain upon the honor 
he prized dearer than life. 

‘* My son,” said the father, appealingly, “‘ let me 
hear from you also that I am forgiven. I shall not 
live long. Tell me, Stanley, you forgive me.” 

“I forgive you, fatier,” answered his son, me- 
chanically, but his face showing no understanding 
of the words his lips had spoken. 

Late that evening Cecil, Eulalie and St. George sat 
together around the table, awaiting Stanley, who, 
the servants said, had gone out riding. Mr. Trever- 
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hour, so the trio left were rather lonelier than usual. 
Winston and Eulalie, in their secret happiness, hard- 
ly noticed the shadow upon Cecil, who took little 
partin their gay conversation, dwelling as she was 
on the fearful story she had listened to, then wonder- 
ing, until her brain almost turned, why Stanley did 
not come. 
Poor Cecil! She might listen all night. In the 
room overhead, his fair hair soaked with blood still 
welling from the wound—wherein the dagger, with his 
clenched hand round it, was embeided—lay Stanley 
Treverton, that soul of chivalry and honor, who had 
offered the sacrifice of his young life to whiten a 
tarnished name. 
“If you please, Miss Eulalie,” spoke the voice of 
Mrs. Hardwicke, at the door, “ there’s an old woman 
in the kitchen, I am beat out with trying to get rid 0! 
She’s some poor soul, I think, gone crazy with ca 
sligion, and there’s nothing for it but 6) 
ter f hay Boa Lord only knows fo 





ons, but had hither- 
ts, who believed her — 
Her story in substance was She was of Eng- 
Mrs. Treverton 


Of precisely the 


haus, as he was style 
the latter was a nursery-maid, whd 
Ellen’s inseparable companion. 
ment of merriment, they exchange 
charges, between whom there existed 
similarity, which, indeed, had sugges 
Strangely enough, the deception was ne 
but after a few days, when they were 
store the children to their rightfal homes, 
Stanley was taken ill, and died within twén 
hours after his first attack, while the family of Count 
Von Rittenhaus mourned him as their own Carl 
Friedrich. After this, the girl Elen feared to reveal 
what had been done, and the little German boy grew 
up to manhood as the son of Mr. Treverton. But 
ever since that time Ellen had known no peace of 
mind, the nem ry of what she had done haunting 
her continually, and now that she had been convert- 
ed to religion, whatever the consequences might be, 
she was determined to reveal ali to Mr. Treverton. 
When Stanley Treverton recovered, as recover ke 
did, this story was tuld him by Ralph Treverton, 
now broken down and feeble to an extreme degree, 
I will not tire the reader with relating how Mr. 
Treverton and Stanley went to Germany, taking with 
them the woman Ellen for her evidence, how they 
found the Graf Von Rittenhaus, a wealthy noble- 
man of middle age, and strikingly like young Tre- 
verton in form and feature, and how gladly, childle:s 
as he was, he accepted his son lost and fuund again, 
into his heart and home. 

Years have passed since then. Riulph Treverton 
did not long survive his sad confession, but died soon 
after, softened and repentant. Eulalie Delison is the 
happy wife of Winston St. George, and the darling 
of his parents, who, for a time regretting their lost 
Cecil, the child whom they had adopted almost in 





infancy, speedily b r iled to their Win- 
ston’s choice, and unite in spoilisg her as mach as 
they possibly can. 


As for Cecil, the last we heard of her she was re- 
siding in Germany, where she bears the name of the 
Countess Von Rittenhaus. She is still as fondly 
loved by the young count, Carl Friedrich, as she was 
in former days by Stanley Treverton; while he him- 
self with as proud a name as even his honor could 
desire, with the fundest of fathers, and a wife who 
realizes his sweetest dreams, is as happy as one can 
well be on this uncertain earth. 

Yet still there remains that unsolved problem of 
The Astrologer’s Mirror, with its revelations of the 
future thus strangely verified. 





A JUST REBOKE. 

When Sir Lewis Stucley, who betrayed the confi- 
dence of Sir Walter Raleigh, went into the chamber 
of the lord admiral, and attempted to speak to him, 
his lordship said, ‘‘ Base fellow! darest thon, who 
art the scorn and contempt of men, offsr thyself in 
my presence? Were it notin my own house, I would 
cudgel thee with my staff for presuming on this 
sauciness.” Stucley, who bore the sobriquet of “ Sir 
Judas,” went to the king and complained of the 
affront. ‘‘ What wouldst thou have me do?” said 
the king. “ Wouldst thou have me hang him? Of 
my soul, if I should hang all that speak ill of thee, ali 
the trees is the country would not suflize, so great 
is the number!” 





Cicero gives expression to a baautifal thoug it when 
he says, ‘‘I go from life as from an inn, nut as from 
home.” 
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THE MAIDEN’S ORACLE. 
** Mon amant m'’aime—un peu—beaucoup—passionement— 
pas du tout!" 
O, what can ail that maiden fair that she should rise at 
dawn, 
While yet the mist is on the hills, the dew is on the lawn? 
The Jark's on high—the morning sky, suffused with saf- 
fron light, 
Is decking with a golden fringe the fiying skirts of night. 


She rises from her downy couch, and dons her robes with 
care, 

And in a knot with ribbons binds her wealth of nut- 
brown hair; 

Then down the house steals silently as fleeting shadows 


pass, 
“Ana flings the tall French windows wide, and steps upon 
the grass. 


She glides across the dewy lawn, that _ young and 
y fair: 
ercheeks are kissed to a, us 
air, i 
And bright the poring s je 






horning’s eager 






upon her dress's 


"s diadem. 


She does not heed the 
The passion-flower on 

ing there i 
To free the daring tem 























The odors of the v 
The passion-flowe 


the glories of the rose— 
ysteries—she heeds nor these nor 


hties, in their pride of early dawn, 
down to pick a daisy from the lawn. 


son-lipped, and wet with pearly dew, 
Dracle, and tell if love be true! 
t her beating heart; then, like a fright- 


bs she hurries back, and, biushing, quits 


the cabinet within the ancient hall, 
Dne with trembling hand she strips the petals 


bw she whispers as she lets the leaflets fall— 
r loves me—little—deeply—madly—not at all— 
loves me—little—deeply—madly—not at all!"’ 


> 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


Our Hiece---Hliss Debveraux. 


BY R. B. EDSON. 





** Information wanted —Any information concern- 
ing Miss Delia Deveraux who lett Andover immedi- 
ately after the death of her father, Jatnes Deveraux, 
some seven years ago, will be zratefally received by 
her uncle, Guy DEVERAUX, 

No. 2 Salem St., Boston, Mass.” 


“There, Nellie, how will that do?” my husband 
said, tossing the slip of paper into my lap. 

“I see only one difficulty about it,” I replied, run- 
ning my eye over theadvertisement. ‘I think there 
is very little probability of your niece ever seeing it, 
provided she is still living.” 

** Well, I don’t know as there is, but it is the only 
way 1 know by which to reach her. I am feeling 
very anxious in the matter, especially since I have 
learned that my brother died poor. It seems so 
strange, for he was in good circumstances when I 
went to Australia in 1859. I remember very distinct- 
ly of his saying that he had enough to leave Delia 
well providedjfor in case of his suddendeath. James 
always had a presentiment that he should die sud- 
denly, I suppose from the fact that he had a difficul- 
ty about the heart from his childhood.” 

“ Your brother had not contracted his second mar- 
riage then, I believe?’’ 

** No, he had been married scarcely six months at 
the time of his death. I never heard from him af- 
terward. 1 believe his wife was younger a good deal 
than himself, but I never saw her. She went south 
to her friends after he died, the neighbors informed 
me. She was quite heart-broken at his sudden death. 
I only hope she is not in need. I would write her if I 
knew her address.” 

“* Perhaps Delia may be with her,” I suggested, as 
Guy folded bis advertisement and put it in his pocket- 
book. 

**I am informed that Delia went away several days 
first—in fact the morning succeeding her father’s 
burial—and that Mrs. Deveraux was quite concerned 
at her sudden departure,” he replied ; thus demolish- 
ing the theory I had formed, and which seemed quite 


afraid, a good deal more of Mr. Gay Deveraux than 
of his niece, or indeed of any one else. If any ex- 
planation is required, perhaps it may be found in the 
fact that Guy was the handsomest, noblest, most un- 
selfish fellow in the world, and we had been just 





three months married! I am quite sure, however, 
that three years, or ten times three, will never alter 
my opinion in the matter. 

It bad been scarcely six months since I first saw 
Guy Deveraux. He bad just returned from an eight 
years’ absence in Australia and California, but I did 
not know, until after our marriage, that he had re- 
turned a rich man. I bave since ascertained that 
Uncle Jeffries, my guardian, discovered the fact be- 
fore he consented to my marrying him. I wonder if 
he was 80 foolish as to believe it would make any dif- 
ference tome? It seems when Gay left the States 
he was @ poor boy, and his brother James loaned 
him—or rather gave, he would not let Guy consider 
it a loan—five hundred dollars. ‘This had been the 
basis of his fortune, and he very naturally felt that 
his brother’s daughter was entitled to a share of it. 
He had made numerous inquiries, and travelled 
many miles, but as yet all his¢ ftorts bad been in vain, 

It Was something like a week after the insertion of 
the avertisement that there came a sharp ring at 
the bell one evening while we were at tea. A mo- 
ment after and a servant reported a lady at the door 
desirous of seeing Mr. Deveraux. I donot know why, 
but the thought of its being in any way connected 
with the advertisement had never entered my mind. 
I was, theretore, quite taken by surprise when Guy 
returne?, looking flushed and elated, accompanied 
by a deciwedly stylish-looking young: lady whom he 
introduced to me, with a little undertone of exulta- 
tion in his looks and speech (I bad never believed 
he could find her, and had made no secret of my be- 
lief), as bis niece, Miss Delia Deveraux.” 

I was looking straight at Miss Deveraux, and I was 
very positive a shadow of disappointment or regret 
crossed her face; but she smiled very sweetly, and 
expressed great delight at finding thate** Uncle Guy 
had a wife, which she had not thought of before,” 
she said. 

I assisted her in laying off her wraps, noting how 
well chosen to her particular style was every minute 
article of dress, from the violet cashmere that set off 
the creamy whiteness of her skin, to the beautiful 
cluster of gold-stone that caught together the soft 
ruche of snowy lace at her throat. She was not 
dressed richly, and yet I have seen women the price 
of who-e dress would have bought hers fifty times 
over, who did not look near as well dressed. She 
was a little peculiar, too, in her style of beauty—for 
T could not but admit ber handsome, though I felt a 
sense of disappointment in her, I knew not why. 
She had a clear, colorless skin, with a vivid red in 
the lips, and large dreamy indolent eyes, of a pecu- 
liar dead-black, her hair, which should have been 
black, was a pale, flossy gold, wavy and abundant, 
and looped back from the face in a quaint, odd style. 
I saw betore the evening was half out, that Gay was 
quite delighted with bis niece, and she was as evi- 
dently pleased with him. She told us the story of 
her life, since the death of her father, very freely and 
unreservedly. Upon discovering their poverty, her 
pride urged her to leave the friends and acquaintan- 
ces of her better days—for she could not endure the 
thought of being slighted or looked down upon by 
her old associates—and in a strange place, where no 
one knew aught of her antecedents, to seek some sort 
of employment whereby she might support herself. 
At first she had given drawing lessons, but a lady 
with whom she became acquainted was going to Bal- 
timore, and being rather an invalid, desired her for 
a@ companion and nurse. She accepted the offer, and 
for nearly six years had filled that position. Five 
weeks before her friend and employer had died, leav- 
ing her again upon the world. Jadge then of the 
delight which she had experienced upon coming, 
quite by chance, for it was very seldom she saw a 
northern paper, upon the advertisement of her uncle. 

‘*I do not mean by this that 1 intend being a bur- 
den upon you, dear Uncle Guy,” she said softly, her 
red lips slightly tremulous; “I only feel delighted 
to know that | shall have some one to feel an inter- 
est in me, and to advise and assist me in taking care 
of myself.” 

‘Never talk in that way again, Delia,”’ Guy re- 
plied warmly; ‘lowe all my success in life to your 
father, and I should be a heartless fellow, indeed, to 
fail to provide for his daughter out of my abundance. 
Lay aside all uneasiness for the future, and consider 
this as much your home as éver your father’s house 
was.” 

Of course this was just what I wanted Guy to say— 
just what I knew his generous heart would prompt 
him to say—and yet I felt a little secret throb of re- 
gret at the thought of having a third party always 
by—the evenings had been 80 cosy with nobody but 
Guy and I. I could not get rid of the feeling that 
she was in some way to come between us, and though 
Ido not think I am naturally jealous, I am willing 
to confess that it gave mea siightly unpleasant sen- 
sation when this beautiful young woman put her 
hand upon my husband’s shoulder, and lifted her red 
lips to his. For just one little moment I wished that 
I had never seen Guy Deveraux. 

Atter she had gone to bed Gay could talk of noth- 
ing else but ‘* Delia,” and the charming addition she 
would be to our little family. He certainly did not 
object to the “third party;” perhaps he was getting 
to think it dull with nobody but me, I thought. 
And then involuntarily I looked back a few months, 
and then remembered how impatient he had been 
when my cousin had sometimes remained with me 
during his visits. But such reflections are not con- 
ducive to happiness, as more than one woman has 
found, and so I tried to stifie them, and join with 
Gay in all his pleasant plavs, though I would have 
given a good deal to have had a littlecry all to myself. 





I know that I tried to be cordial, and to entertain 
my husband’s niece as pleasantly as I knew how, and 
yet I was conscious all the time that there was a faint 
coldness between us. She was a very charming per- 
son—especially when there were gentlemen by. I 
greatly dislike to say anything that will in any way 
reflect upon any of my own sex. I would very much 
like to believe them all veritable angels—if I could! 
But I am sorry to say, I"~have seen some of the most 
charming, fascinating and irresistible women sub- 
side into dull, morose and positively unamiable be- 
ings, when there were none but women by to be af- 
fected by their moods. Miss Deveraux was not un- 
amiable, or positively disagreeable at any time, but 
there was a very marked difference in her when Gay 
was present. I did not wonder that she should feel 
more affection for him than for me, but I did not like 
to be set aside as a sort of interloper in the family, 
neither did I quite fancy her lavishness in dress after 
Guy had given her carte-blanche on hiscredit. J 
would not have taken the liberty she did of the per- 
mission for anything. But I did not dare mention 
my thoughts to Guy, lest he should think me selfish 
and illiberal. I saw that he was very proud of her, 
and once or twice I had heard some one who did not 
know me, speak of her as *‘ Deveraux's wife.” with 
some laughing remark upon his devotion. Oace I 
knew she overheard it, for a slow red burned fora 
moment in ber cheek—it was the first time I ever saw 
her blush—and she leaned the more closely on his 
arm, and there was a strange fire in the drooping 
eyes. 

I do not mean to intimate that I was in any marked 
degree, a “ neglected wife,” in the common under- 
standing of theterm. Guy was kind, loving, thougkt- 
ful always for my comfort, and quite as attentive as 
any man could be who was monopolized so complete- 
ly as he by a young lady niece. I forgot to mention 
that Miss Deveraux was twenty-three, just one year 
older than I. Guy was thirty. He had sailed for 
Australia on his twenty-first birthday. at which time 
Delia was nearly fourteen. But she was away to 
school, and he had not seen her for several years. 
The only thing he could remember of her looks, he 
said, was her eyes, those he remembered most dis- 
tinctly. 

I think it was nearly three months after she came 
among us that I found one day a handkerchief which 
she had inadvertently dropped on the stairs. I 
picked it up carelessly when the name in the corner 
caught my eye. It was faint, but I had no difficulty 
in seeing it to be “Marie.” It puzzled me a little, 
but I should have forgotten it if Ann, the girl who 
did the washing, had not asked me one day if ‘‘ Miss 
Deveraux was double-named?” 

I do not know, Ann,” I replied; “why do you 
ask?” 

‘* Why, because Mr. Deveraux callsher Delia, and 
all of her clothing that is marked at all, is ‘ Marie.’” 

“Then she is probably double-named,” I replied, 
carelessly. 

That night I ged, as I thought very cleverly, 
to bring up the matter of names, and asked her if 
she had more than one name beside Deveraux. She 
flashed a swift, fiery look at me, and answered 
promptly: 

“Yes, my name is Delia Marie—do you like it?” 

There was nothing in the words themselves, but 
something in the tone in which they were spoken, 
as well as the look which accompanied them, that 
told me that my little ruse was understood thor- 
oughly. 

I think I grew nervous and unhappy every day af- 
ter that, and the fact that my husband’s niece took 
advantage of my illness to coax Guy to various pla- 
ces of amusement, drives, etc., leaving me at home 
alone, did not contribute to my calmness, partic- 
ularly. _ 

‘*T dislike to leave you alone, Nellie,” Guy would 
say, with a touch of regret in his voice; ‘ but Delia 
has no other escort, and she has never had these 
privileges before, poor girl;’? and then he would kiss 
me and a moment after I would hear their gay words 
and laughter in the hall, and then the door would 
shut, and I be left alone in the dull house. 

I remember one night in particular—for the reason 
that presently appears—when I had been ill witha 
nervous beadache all day, I had hoped to have Guy 
with me that night, at least. I had not been down 
to dinner, and when Guy cume home to tea, I lay in- 
tently listening for the sound of his step on the stairs, 
feeling in that peculiar state of mind sneeringly de- 
nominated “ babyish,”’ by strong-minded, practical 
people, when one feels an indescribable longing Jor 
low, loving words and tender caresses. 

But I listened in vain— Guy did not come up, and 
@ little after I heard the faint ring of silver and chi- 
na, intermingled with the sound of happy voices and 
low, soft laughter. 1 knew then they were at tea, 
and Miss Deveraux was filling my place at the table, 
and making even my husband forget me, with her 
gay words and alluring smiles. Does any one need 
to be told that I was utterly wretched during the 
whole of that long, long meal, over which they 
seemed to linger so unaccountably? Had I been 
well it would not have affected me so much, but I 
had been ill and nervous for several weeks, and felt 
as if I had aright, then, at least, to my husband’s 
love and attention. I knew that if he were ill, J 
could not go out nearly every evening and leave him 
alone. 

They rose from the table at last, and Guy came 
slowly—reluctantly, I fancied, though I afterwards 
learned Miss Deveraux had told him that I was asleep, 
end did not wish to be disturbed—up stairs, and into 
the room. He smiled brightly into my face, but I 





| did not return it. Instead, I turned my face away, 


Then he‘leaned over and touched my forebead. 

Don’t!” I said sharply, his glowing face ang 
smiling eyes somehow irritating me. 

He walked to the door without speaking, then he 
said, with his band on the latch: 

“Tam going to take Delia to hear Emerson, to- 
night; she is very anxious to see him,as she never 
has. Don’t keep awake for us, we may be quite late.” 

The door opened and closed, and he was gone, and 
a@ moment after I heard laughter and gay badinage 
in the hall below, and then the outer door opened 
and closed, likewise, and I was alone. Alone! 0, 
how utterly and thoroughly alone I felt at that mo- 
ment! I got up and paced the floor, the pain in my 
heart a hundred-fold more intense than the pain in 
my head. 

** 1 cannot live in this way,” I said, wearily, as 1 
sank exhausted on the bed. “ I will go back to Uncle 
Jeff ies —he, at least, loves me.’’ 

Jast then the door opened softly, and Ann looked 
in. 

“ I’ve brought you a cup of tea, ma’am,” she said, 
coming forward. 

** 1 do not wish for any,” I replied. 

She set it on the table, and after fidgeting about 
the room a little, came and sat down. 

“‘T don’t know as it is any of my business,” she 
said, after she had sat a moment very uneasily upon 
the edge of a chair. 

“Tcannot jadge till you tell me, but I think yon 
may venture,” I replied, trying to smile cheerfully, 

“ Well, you know my cousin that was here to-day?” 
she began, hesitatingly, and rolling the corner of her 
apron in her fingers. 

“ Yes, I saw her.” 

“ Perhaps you didn’t know that she had been liv- 
ing in Andover for better than eight years, ma’am.” 

** No, I did not,” I replied, a vague idea that the 
communication had something to do with Miss Dey- 
eraux coming over me. 

“And that she lived with a family next door to Mr. 
James Deveraux?” lowering her voice. | 

“Ann,” I said, sitting up on the edge of the bed; 
“ tell me whatever you have to tell at once.” I think 
my pale face and burning eyes startled her. 

IT didn’t know you was so ill, ma’am,” she said, 
apologetically. s 

“* Never mind me—what did you come to say?” 

“ Why, my cousin says that she knew Miss Delia 
Deveraux, and this woman is not her.” 

** Not her!” I exclaimed, blankly. ‘‘ Whoin heav- 
en’s name, is it?” 

She gave a quick look about the room, and bent 
over and whispered in my ear. 

** Impossible!” I cried, a feeling of sudden dizzi- 
ness coming over me. “ Your cousin must be mis- 
taken.” 

** She says she is sure as that she has two eyes in 
her head, ma’am,” Ann responded, doggedly. ‘She 
knew her the instant. Her name was Marie, too.” 

“Ann,” I said, with sudden resvlation, “ where 
does your cousin live, now?” 

‘She doesn’t live anywhere, 
ried.” 

‘Where does she stay, then?” I persisted, too 
anxious to smile, even. 

“With her husband, sure, ma’am,” Ann replied, 
quite warmly. 

“And where do they both stay—what street and 
number?” I asked, impatiently. 

*O, now I get your meaning!” her face lighting. 
“No.—,Harrison Avenue, to be sure. But I haven’t 
told you all, yet. Margaret, that’s my cousin—says 
that she is quite sure Miss Delia ia here in this very 
city. A lady for whom she done some fine ironing 
spoke of a Miss Deveraux who was her little girls’ mu- 
sic teacher. It just came into Margaret’s head that 
it might be Miss Delia, and so she kept a little watch 
for her, and saw her goin there. Shé hada veil over 
her face, bat Margaret is of the mind that it is her.” 

**] cannot believe it, and yet I should like to see 
this Miss Deveraux,” I said thoughtfully ; ** the posrsi- 
bility of Ann's cousin’s story being true sending the 
indignant blood to my pale cheeks. 

‘* Say nothing to any one, Ann, and to-morrow af- 
ternoon you will go with me to your cougin’s,” I 
said, at length, and dismissing Ann, with another 
charge to secrecy, I set about torming my plains for 
the exposure of the soi-disant “* Miss Delia Deveraux.” 

I made a very clever pretence of sleep when Gay 
came in. He stepped about very softly, and then 
came and stood over me, looking down into my face 
& moment, and then stooped and kissed my cheek. 
I had hard work then, tokeep from putting my arms 
about his neck and telling him the whole strange 
story which Ann had told me. BatI restrained my- 
self, remembering that I was not sure, and resolved 
that I, whom she had so deliberately slighted, should 
bring her to justice, if she was the impostor hinted. 

She was lying indolently on the sofa the next af- 
ternoon when I came down dressed for the street. 
She lifted her eyes with a faint shadow of surprise in 
them, but I said, quite carelessly: 

“T have a little business out with Ann—you will 
excuse me?” 

‘“ Certainly,” she said, resuming her book, and not 
again looking up. 

I came home in a little fever of excitement. I had 
heard some things from Margaret Haney that made 
me quite sure that she was right, whether the music 
teacher proved to be my husband’s niece or not. I 
also called on Mrs. Manning, and ascertained the hour 
her girls took their music lessons, and requested an 


ma’am, she is mar- 





interview with Miss Deveraux. If she proved to be 
what I hoped, I ha! resolved to take her home with 





: probable. 
‘* You do not think she was insane, Guy?” I asked, 
i with a little chill ranning over me. Insanity was my 
' especial horror and aversion. - 
; Guy, who knew my weakness, laughed, pinched my 
j cheeks till the color came back to them, said some 
i fond, foolish words, kissed me, and went to the office 
; with his advertisement. 
I sat in a pleasant little reverie for a few minutes 
after his step died away in the hall, thinking, I am 
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me and confront our guest with her. I could hardly 
wait for the morning I was so excited and anxious, 
and my cheeks were crimson, and my eyes, ordinarily 
| prown, were as black as Miss Deveraux's. 

Guy complimented me upon my bright looks, and 
Lexerted myself to please and entertain him more I 
think than I ever did before in my life. I had the 
satisfaction of seeing that I was perfectly successful, 
and for once the niece was neglected for the wite. 
Guy was quite the lover again—I fancy every woman 
likes her husband to be, sometimes—and the evening 
passed away delightfully, notwithstanding the evi- 
dent pique of “our niece,” who excused herself, and 
went early to bed. I think it was the happiest mo- 
ment I had known for fuur months when I saw that 
Guy seemed quite unconscious of her departure. 

I was to be at Mrs. Manning’s at eleven o'clock. 
We dined at one, and [ should have little enough 
time to get back to dinner. It was quite unusual for 
me to go out mornings, and I saw a look of surprise 
on Miss Deveraux’s face, but she made no comments. 
I had not mentioned the going cut to Guy, as I wished 
the surprise to be complete. 

lL arrived at Mrs. Manning’s a full half hour early, 
so great was my impatience, and then I sat in the 
room, while Miss Deveraux, the music teacher, gave 
ber lessons. From the moment I looked in the pure 
high-bred face of the girl, I knew that she was the 
true Deveraux. She had the same expression of face 
—the same look of mingled strength and tenderness 
that particularly characterized Guy, and which I bad 
also observed in a picture which Gay had of his 
brother James. She was rather slight, with dark 
eyes and brown curls, and a faint pink in the pure 
olive cheek. 

When the lessons were ended she rose to go, when 
Mrs. Manning quietly introduced me as a lady who 
wished to consult her on a matter of business, and, 
as I had requested, without calling my name, and, 
taking ber daughters, went out, leaving usalone. I 
opened the subject at once by asking her to give me 
ber name and that of her father, adding that it was 
no idle curiosity that prompted the question. 

“T have no objection to answering your questions,” 
she said, with a pleasant smile—I believe I loved her 
from that instant—“ although it is not often that peo- 
ple manifest so much interest in me. My name is 
Delia Arnold Deveraux—”’ (Arnold was Guy’s middle 
name, Delia Arnold had been the maiden name of 
his mother)—“‘and my father’s name was James 
Deveraux, now dead, bat formerly of Andover.” 

I am natarally impulsive, and before I hardly knew 
what I was about, I found myself with my arm about 
Miss Deveraux’s neck, whose startled look brought 
me to my senses. To explain was the next duty, bat 
I managed to restrain myself enough to obtain a brief 
outline of her family history, which was conclusive 
proof of her identity, even if she had pot shown me 
a little locket which contained her father’s picture, 
the very fac-simile of the one in Guy’s possession. 

“And this is a picbure of my Uncle Guy, my father’s 
brother, who it is supposed died in Australia,” she 
said, turning the Iccket, and revealing the face I 
knew so well, only younger and fresher, but not hand- 
somer. 

‘‘And I am your Uncle Guy’s wife, dear, and he is 
not dead—and O, I am so glad!’’ I cried between lit- 
tle hvsterical sobs. 

Well, it is no use to repeat the long explanations 
that followed. Suffice it to saf that they were quite 
satisfactory to us both, and one o’clock saw us both 
in my own parlor, awaiting Guy’s return to dinner. 
I had given Ann instructions to call our guest as 
soon as Mr. Deveraux returned, and then I proposed 
the grand tableau which should surprise Guy and 
qnite annihilate the “ niece.” 

Gay came in, after a few mor ents, and went to the 
dining-room. I heard Ann at the same moment rap 
at the door directly over us, but I heard no response, 
and almost immediately both Ann and Guy made 
their appearance at the parlor door. Ann held a lit- 
tle slip of paper towards me, and in an instant the 
truth flashed upon me—she had taken the alarm and 
flown! 

I took the paper from Ann’s hands and read aloud: 


“Mrs. DEVERAUX ,—I am willing to admit that 
you are a much shrewder woman than I at first sup- 
posed you capable of being. I hardly think, how- 
ever, that you are quite able to match your sister in- 
law, MARIE DEVERAUX. 

“P.S. I saw you something like an hour ago enter 
a certain house on —— Avenue. Afterwards I saw 
her enter. I should be happy to gratify you by await- 
ing the denonement, but really have not the time. 
Kiss my ‘ Uncle Guy’ for me, as I shall not have the 
opportunity again, M.” 

“‘ What does this mean, Nellie?” Guy exclaimed, 
his face flusbing with anger and mortification. 

‘“* It means,” 1 said, with the least bit of exultation 
in my voice, “that while you wre being kissed and 
cajoled by a designing woman, J have found the real 
niece. Delia, my dear, this is your Uncle Guy,” I 
said, taking her hand and drawing her forward. 
“Do not be afraid of his being unwilling to receive 
you; he is as confiding and as easily hoodwinked 
as the rest of his sex, where a pretty woman is con- 
cerned.” 

Guy flashed an odd, comprehending look at me, 
which I pretended not to notice, but after the expla- 
nations had been duly made, and Guy had become 
Perfectly satisfied of the identity of this new claimant 
upon his affections, he said, looking at me: 

“ Nellie, the problem of the last four m onths is ex- 
plained at last. But how was I to guess that my wife 
Was jealous of my niece!” 





“She would not be the first woman, Uncle Guy, 
whose peace she has destroyed, if she was,” Delia 
said, gravely. 

“ She did not trifle with him—your father?”—Guy 
cried, with flashing eyes. 

**I don’t like to speak of it, but, Uncle Guy, I think 
I ought to tell you. I do not know, but I have al- 
ways felt as if father would have been alive now if 
he bad never seen Marie Jerome. I knew very little 
of her before my father brought her home as his wife, 
save that she had the reputation of being a practised 
flirt. She was but twenty—only five years older 
than I.” 

“She told us she was but twenty-three, now,” I 
cried, indignantly. 

“ That is my age, and as she was personating me, 
of course she gave my age. Well, as L was saying, I 
knew nothing of her before my father brought her 
home as his wife. Afterward I knew her to my sor- 
row and almost ruin. She made my home so un- 
comfortable that, had it not been for my great love 
for my father, I could not have endured it. I think 
she always bated me from the moment she came to 
the house. She first prevailed on father to withdraw 
his money where it was profitably invested, and en- 
gage in business with a man with whom rumor had 
connected her name in a most 
not only before, but after her marriage a great deal, 
and once father remonstrated. I shall never forget 
the look in thcse strange eyes of hers at that mo- 
ment. The next week this man failed, and father 
lest everything. The trouble and excitement accel- 
erated his disease, and he died in less than a week. 
I would not stay with her a day after his burial, and 
having a good musical education, I came at once to 
this city, where I have beenever since. I never have 
heard of her but once since. Then she was in Balti- 
more in company with Holland—the man who had 
ruined father—who had at the time a family living 
somewhere North. I always believed it was alla plot 
between them to obtain porsession of father’s prop- 
erty, and I do not doubt but it all came into her pos- 
session at the time.” 

** It is well she bas gone!” Guy groaned out from 
between his clenched teeth. ‘And tothink that you 
were so near us al! the time.” 

Afterwards we discovered that Marie had taken, 
in addition to the many rich presents Guy bad made 
her, my set of pearls which had been Uncle Jeffries’s 
gift at my marrisge, and a pccket-book containing 
three hundred dollars in bills which Guy had put in 
my writing-deek that morning in her presence. It 
seems she took the alarm from something perhaps in 
my looks or manner and fcliowed me. Ann was out 
when she came back, but Jane, the cook, said a hack 
called and took away her trunk and her, about helf 
an honr before I came back. She said she was going 
away for a week or two, and that Mr. and Mrs. Dev- 
eraux were aware of it. Jane had not thought 
to mention it to Ann upon her return, hence the 
surprise. 

I do not see how she dared come here so boldly,” 
Guy said, when we talked it over afterward. ‘She 
certainly could not hope always to escape detection.” 

I did not tell Guy, but it is my firm belief that she 
intended to intatuate him, so that he would leave his 
wife for her, if the role of niece became impractica- 
ble or distasteful. I am not quite sure but I might 
have been the victim of slow poison—I believe she 
was capable of such a deed if it stood in the way of 
her interests. 

Delia bas been with us a year, and I am quite in- 
consolable at the thought of losing her, but one Mark 
Everrleigh is inexorable,and to-day I have been out to 
buya wedding present for my niece, Miss Deveraux. 

I Lave chosen j-earle—they seem the most fitting em- 
blem of her pure, sweet spirit. I hope they will not 
meet with the same fate that mine did, however, and 
that her heart may never know the bitterness that 
mine experienced during those terrible four months. 
Guy says I was a foolish little girl to think all those 
silly things; but I know I was not, and to this day 
he flushes with ‘mortification whenever I allude 
to the good-night kisses of which ‘our niece Miss 
Deveraux ” was so lavish. 


FEMALE HEALTH. 


Men prize more than our sex are always aware, the 
health- beaming countenance, the elastic step, and all 
these demonstrations of domestic order, in which un- 
broken activity delights. They love to see a woman 
equal to her own duties, and performing them with 
pleasure. They do not like to have the principal 
theme of domestic conversation a detail of physical ills, 
or to be expected to question, like & physician into the 
variety of symptoms which have tupervened since 
their departure. Or if this may occasionally be done 
with good grace, where ill health is supposed to be 
temporary, yet the saddening effects of an enfeebled 
constitution cannot always be resisted by him who 
expected to find in a wife a “‘ yoke fellow,” able to en- 
dure the rough roads and sharp ascents of life. A 
nature poseessing great capacities of sympathy and 
tenderness doubtless be softened by the exercise 
of those ca . Still the good gained is only 
from the patient, perhaps the Christian endurance of 
a disappointment, But where those capacities do not 
exist, and where religious principles are absent, the 
perpetual influence of a sickly and mournful wife is 
a blight on those prospects which allure to matri- 
mony. Folly, moroseness and lapses into vice may 
be traced to these causes which robe home in gloom. 

_ YH? Om OP  —_—_ 

Small faults indulged are little thieves that let in 

greater ones. 
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BY ISABELLA MILLER PIGOTT. 





Eve has let her mantle fall 

O'er the shades of the Arsenal, 

The flash and roar of the sunset gun 
Proc'aims aloud the day is done, 

The moon hangs out her silver horn, 
And up in the blue the stars are born. 


The lowering night creeps on apace, 
And hangs her robe of frosty lace, 
With cruel, cold and careless hand, 
O’er all the cark and wintry land, 
Where late the leaves of summer hung, 
And birds amid the branches swung. 


I try to woo the Lethean god, 

But he frisks away with laugh and nod; 

He folds the drowsy porpies up, . 

Nor lets me drink from his lotus cup, 

That spreads its white leaves, and breathes its balm, 
Bringirg to others sleep and calm. 


My mountain home, I dream of thee, 

And my years of youthful revelry ; 

Thou;sh thy streams are frozen, thy mountains bare, 
And flowers lie dead in the wintry air, 

I know that love's flowers st'll bloom and blow 

For the absent heart that loves thee so. 


I see each form in the dear old home, 

Save the one whose feet love called to roam 

(And love is a mighty monarch, you know), 

Away from the land where the sunsets glow 

On the beautiful river that sparkles so, 

On the cold white mountains all covered with snow. 


. 
I wonder if they miss me at evening there, 
When the firelizht fails on each face so fair; 
Do their tea’s ever fall on the vacant chair,— 
Their hearts ever say, I wish she were here? 
Do they think of the one who has wandcred away, 
Who thinks of them ever and loves them alway ? 


0, I know that voiceless prayers arise, 

That sighs fill their hearts, and tears dim their eyes, 
Sometimes when they chance to think of me, 
Drifting away on time's distant sea. 

God grant when life's night shuts down on the even, 
We may all meet then in his beautiful heaven! 


Then, come, sweet sleep, to my tired eyes, 

Let me roam in my dreams ‘neath the blue home-skies, 
While the cry of the sl epless sentinel 

Proclaims aloud that “All is well!"’ 

As still his untiring footsteps fall 

"Long his beat in the Arsenal. 


FOUND DEAD. 





CHAPTER XX. 


CONTAINS, AMONG OTHER THINGS, A PRESORIP- 
TION FOR SUCCESS IN LIFE. 


ALL three accordingly climbed to the top of the 
stone, which, large as it was, scarcely offered accom- 
modation for s0 many persons; aslight wind had aris- 
eu, very sensibly felt at their present elevation, and, 
moreover, the two young people trem bled with sup- 
pressed laugbter, so that their situation was perilous 
as #eil as ludicrous in a high degree. 

“ Banish fora moment trom your minds,” com- 
menced the lecturer, “ali thought of the intervening 
ages, and place yourselves—” 

“Stop a bit; l’m slipping,” cried Christie. 

* Place yourselves in the far back past—” 

** You'll place me in the illimitable future, doctor, 
if you don’t stand still,’ said Charles. “For good- 
ness’ sake, don’t whirl that umbrella,” 

**’m not whirling it, sir,”? answered the doctor, 
irritably; ‘1 am pointing—if you pay me the favor 
of your attention—to yonder avenue. You are 
doubtless aware that all these Sarsen, or more prop- 
erly, Sarsden stones—of which there are supposed to 
have been originally three hundred and sixty-five—” 

‘For the days of the year?” inquired Christie, 
under the impression she had made an intelligent 
observation. 

* Good heavens! what did the Druids know about 
our calendar, ma’am?’’ said the doctor, sharply. 
*Do you suppose they kept Shrove-Tuesday and 
Ash-Wednesday? I say, it is evident enough that 
these Sarsden stones portray the course of the Ser- 
pent, and that the scene before us plainly symbolizes 
Eternity. There is the coil, the tril, the head— My 
hat, my hai!’ ejaculated the little dector, at the top 
of his voice, as the white hat, lifted by a puff of wind 
stronger than common, rose gracefully into the air, 
disclosing its blue lining, and falling upon the sloping 
down, rolled merrily away at the rate of some six 
miles an hour. 

Paralyzed with mirth, his companions could offer 
no assistance; and the lecturer, descending hastily 
from his rostrum, had himself to mount, and ride 
bareheaded and blue-spectacled after his vagabond 
property. Nor was its recovery an easy matter; for 
although he presently overtook it, his usually docile 
steed, alarmed at the revolving object which he had 
hitherto only known as stationary upon his master’s 
head, declined to approach it, and thus the chase 
continued until pursuers and pursued were hidden 
by the slope of the hill. The period of their return 
being so doubifal, and the opportunity of escape 
from arck wology so tempting, Charles and Christie 
in the meantime set off home. They were delighted 
with their day’s trip, and promised themselves an- 
other visit to the Druid Stones as soon as practicable: 
they planned this and that excursion of pleasure for 


the next day and the next; fate seemed to have in 
store an endless chain of such whclesome enjoy- 
ments. Is it not generally when one day is the 
prototype of ite successor, and there is nothing to 
give hint of change, that the greatest vicissitudes of 
human life take place? just as on the most still and 
cloudless days the volcano bursts, or the earthquake 
** smacks its mumbling lips o’er the thick-peopled 
city.” It was long before Charles and Christie 
sought stream, or wood, or down, again in one anoth- 
er’s company, nor, indeed, under the same circum- 
stances, were they ever to do so more. 





Direct y the young folks saw Mrs. Blissett’s face, 
they knew that something had happened of an un- 
welcome sort. 

“There is bad news, Charles,” said she at once; 
** bad at least, for Christie and me.”- 

«Then certainly bad for me, dear madam,” 
Steen, gravely. 

“Well, I fear it will be, my dcar young friend. 
Here is a letter for you trom Mr. Frederick Blis- 
sett.” (They had left home upon their excursion 
before the post camein, otherwise the calendar of 
their lives would have contained one white day the 
less ) “‘ And I know, in part, the contents of it since 
he has also written to Mr. Mellish. You are getting 


said 


you are to go away. Mr, Frederick Blissett ” (the 
widow always spoke of him thus, as though he were 
a younger brother still) “has returned from abroad, 
and requires your immediate presence in town.” 

White and silent, Charles took ap the letter, while 
Christie, white as he, watched the expression of his 
eyes, as they rapidly hurried through its contents. 
There was not a ray of hope or comfort in them. “It 
is quite true,” sighed he, “dear Mrs. Blisgett. I 
am to go. I have long expected this. I have felt 
that I was too happy here.” Heglanced involunta- 
rily towards Christie, but: her face was turned aside, 
and even while he yet was speaking, she noiselessly 
lett the room. 

‘IT have long expected this, too, Charles,” said 
Mrs. Blissett. ‘* We have all our work to do—all, at 
least, whom God has not thought fit télay his hand 
upon, as here, and render useless; and she pointed 
to herself for an instant with touching pathos, 
* Your interrupted task”—she spoke with the ut- 
most deliberation, and gazed upon himas though 
she were reading his very soul—‘‘ must now be 
resumed. There is no need to refer to it, Ieee.” 

Perhaps she feared that the young man’s strength 
of mind would again succumb, if she should adjare 
him with that earnest solemnity she used before; 
but if so, she took an unnecessary precaution. The 
wholesome toils and pleasures of the last six months 
had done much to dispel the vague oppression her 
former words had laid upon Charles Steen. He had 
ventured more than once of late to look the ghastly 
spectre of suspicion she had raised boldly in the face, 
and had pronounced it a mental delusion—as, in- 
deed, on the widow’s part at least, it undoubtedly 
was. 

“ Madam,” returned he earnestly, and not without 
a touch of that severity in his tone (although he was 
probably himself unaware of its presence) which 
doctors use towards their refractory patients, “ it 
would be hypocrisy in me to pretend that I do not 
recognize the subject at which you hint; it would be 
worse, because more harmful than hypocrisy, not to 
tell you (what I ought to have said when you last 
spoke upon this matter) that your suspicions are 
baseless asadream. You are doing, 1 am well con- 
vinced, the deepest wrong of which the human 
mind is capable; you are imputing a hideous crime— 
the crime of Cain—to a perfectly innocent man.” 

“Ay, the crime of Cain,” repeated the widow, 
slowly. ‘ 

“ Yes, my dear Mrs. Blissett, I love and honor you 
and yours more deeply than I can say—more deeply, 
perhaps, than I dare to tell you—but I have my daty 
to doin this matter.” (The widow shook her head 
with a sad smile.) ‘‘ No; do not mistake me, mad- 
am. I do not mean my duty to my patron, buta 
higher, if more common one—that which is laid 
upon all honest men—namely, to speak the truth. 
I tell you, madam, at the risk of your displeasure, 
you are doing, in your heart, a cruel and most griev- 
ous wrong. It is most painful to me to have to 
speak to you, my honored friend and benefactress, 
such words as these; it would be more paintul still— 
so distressing, indeed, to one in my peculiar position 
(as you must surely perceive), that I must positively 
decline to do it—toenter into any argument upon 
this subject: to name the name of him on whom 
your dreadfal suspicions so urjustly rest, and to 
defend him as though he were surely a criminal 
arraigned.” 

The young man spoke with uncommon vigor and 
eloquence, for he not only felt deeply the necessity 
of remonstrance, but be had rehearsed this very scene, 
well knowing that sooner or later it must needs oc- 
cur, The earnestness and confidence he displayed 
were not without their effect upon the widow. She 
changed color once or twice while he was speaking; 
and the quiet smile of incredulity which had sat 
upon her lips when he began, bad disappeared before 
he ended. She had raised herself upon her couch at 
first, as her custom was when excited, but now she 
lay back on her sofa-pillow in silent thought. 

“You are not angry, my dear madam, I trust?” 
observed the young man, earnestly. 

“ Angry, Charles?” returned she, almost in a 
whisper. ‘No, indeed; Iam not angry. I honor 
you for every word you have said. Angry? How 





far do you misjadge me! Why, helpless as I am, dear 


too much attached, it seeme, to us poor folks; and — 
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Charles should obey his patron in the matter of 
the four o’cluck train, or indeed go up to town 
that night at all; information which he despatched 
by telegraph forthwith. The time even then was 
short enough that intervened between the present 
moment and the hour of his departure by the next 
morning’s express; short enough for even business 
arrangements connected with the Hall, and far too 
short tor leave-takings with friends at Aligrove. For 
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boy, Heaven knows I would gladly part with this 
poor right hand of mine, could I believe as you do. 
Widowed asl am—deprived of him who was more 
tome, much more than tongue can tell, and who, 
being torn away from my pcor heart, has left an 
aching void there nought can fill—yet I say, if you 
could but convince me, a8 you seem convinced your- 
relf” (sere she looked up a moment with the old 
glance of distrast and duubt), “i should almost be 
happy.” 

* I can convince you, madam.” 

‘ What a fate is theirs,’ continued she, in the 
same low earnest tones, and apparently without 
having heard his observation, “ who have the guilt 
of blood at their own door! Who does not shun 
them! They would shun even my Christie.” 

“Hush, madgm! be silent, if you please,” cried 
Steen. “This is mere mad prijadice and wicked 
hallucination. What are your pruots?’’ 

** Nay, what are yours, sir?” cried the widow ner- 
vously. “O, what would I give to be shown that I 
am wrong, nay, mad—to kuow that I have nourish- 
ed evil in my heart against this man so long without 
a cause!"’ 

**l ask for no reward, madam; bat my conditions 
are: first, that you will answer me one question; 
secondly, when you have received the proof which 
you desire, that this sul ject is closed between us 
forever. Do you understand ?— forever.” 

“ Yis, yes; I understand,” c:ied the widow eager- 
ly. ‘‘1f only you can give me proof, I will dismiss 
the dreadful thing, not only from my lips, but from 
my thoughts, as though it had been an evil dream. 
But the proof—the prvof!” 

“Nay, madam: first, the question. I ask, then, 
have you ever bad any ground— the slightest—for 
the horrible suspicion you have so long entertained, 
beyond mere evil dreaming- that is, prejudice, 
distrust, aud—,’’ Charles hesitated. 

“And hate,” observed the widow, quietly con- 
cluding his sentence. ‘‘ You may say that, for I did 
hate him. I confess, Charles,” said she sulemnly, “I 
have had no tangible grounds—lawyer’s grounds— 
for this suspicion. But from the very first, a some- 
thing—you may call it what you will—an instinct, a 
dread presentiment, took hold upon me; ay, and it 
holds me now.” 

‘* Was this previous to the inquest, madam?” 

“Yes; from the very first. But when I knew—as 
you know, Charles, for you can’t deceive me there— 
that my dear husband came to his untimely end by 
the hand of man, what man, asked I of my bruised 
heart, could have done so foul a deed, but one? 
What man was my Frank’s enemy, but one? What 
man could reap a benefit by Lis death, and therefore 
seek to murder him, save one?” 

Once more she fell back on the pillow, gasping for 
breath; but her eyes were rooted on the young 
man’s face, and never left it fora moment. ‘“ And 
now, your proof, your proof, sir,” whispered she. 

“It isashort one, dearest madam, but very deci- 
sive. The murder of your poor husband—if murder 
it was—could not by possibility have been commit- 
ted by the hand to which your suspicion points, for 
the simple reason, that no man can be in two places 
—in this case, miles away—at the same time. I 
know—I am as positively certain as one who was 
not witness of the fact can be—that at the hour your 
husband came to his sad end in Burslem Bottom, 
the man whom you are wronging by your doubts, 
was ill and in his own bed in London: 1 am abso- 
lutely certain of it.” 

The intensity of conviction with which the young 
man spoke was such that the perspiration stood out 
upon his forehead; but he showed no other sign of 
agitation, and met the widow’s searching glance 
with a look as fixed and resolute as herown. The 
victory was his. 

**God bless and reward you, Charles Steen,” cried 
she, bursting into tears—almost the first he had ever 
seen her shed. ‘“ I have done my brother wrong.” 

Steen had received some half dozen letters from 
Lis patron during the six months the latter had been 
abroad, all curt and business-like; nor was the pres- 
ent missive an exception in point of style: 


180 Grafton Street. 
‘“My DEAR Srr-I have returned to town some 
days, during which I have been engaged in house- 
hunting; and at last have found a residence to my 
liking—ihe above address, Mrs. Maude will come 
hither from Clifford street as my housekeeper. 
But I require you at once to superintend the 
removal of my things; there are hundreds of let- 
ters, receipts, &c., to be looked through, and 
destroyed or retained as may seem proper. I am 
quite unequsl to any mental worry of this sort. 
I also require your immediate presence for another 
reason, and shall expect you by the train which 
(if 1 remember rightly) leaves Harbrook at four 
o’clock. My kindest compliments to my sister-in- 
law, and love to my niece—Yours truly, 
‘““ FRED BLISSETT.” 


It was impossible (it being already 330) that 


was it not possible that he was never to visit that dear 
epot again! Never since the poor squire had been 
laid in bis grave bad so sad an evening fallen upon 


| peare. 





the little household at Rill Bank as that which they 
now passed; although Mr. Mellish came to dine and 
keep their spirits up, on this eve of parting with their 
common friend, with copious quotation from Shaks- 
It was mutually agreed that there should be 
no farewells in the morning with respect to the ladies 
(as to the rector, he insisted upon driving his young 
friend over to the station in his own little convey- 
ance), so their good-bys at night were last adieux. 
When the lad held out his band to the widow, she 


said, ‘* Nay; stoop down, dear boy ;’’ and kissed his | 


cheek with ber pale lips. 
And when the rector was following him and 
Christie from the room, she signed to him to stop. 


another in private, Mr. Mellish; I am sure they feel 
this parting.” 

“1 shall miss the young dog myeelf,’’ said the 
rector, ‘‘ more than I care to show bir.” 

* You!”’ snxiled Mrs. Blissett. ‘‘ Why, you carry 
your heart on your sleeve, as your friend Shakspeare 
writes. You have spoiled the boy more than any 
of us.” 

“Pooh, pooh, ma’am; I’ve done nothing of the 
kind,” answered the rector, irritably, fur he piqued 
himselfon his freedom from all sentimental weak- 
nesses. ‘I have not hesitated to praise him when 
he has deserved it, butin his studies and conduct I 
have been a strict disciplinarian.” 

“You have indulged him in every possible way,” 
reiterated the widow; “and you were quite rigbt, 
for he is a thoroughly good lad. I love him as though 
he were my own son.” 

“That’s fortunate, ma’am,” replied the rector, 
dryly; ‘* for if you allow him and Christie to make 
their adieux alone together in this way, in all pro- 
bability he will be your son. I shouldn’t wonder if 
he bad proposed to her already.” 

“You had better gu and see,” said the widow, 
with an imperturbable smile. 

“We are all bewitched with this young rogue’s 
company,” quoth the rector, in the words of his 
favorite Falstaff, as he did her bidding. “ ‘If the 
rascal have not given me medicines to make me love 
him, I'll be hanged; it could not be else; I have 
drunk medicines.’ ” 

Bat, happily, it is not necessary to use love-potions 
to win the affectionsof those of our fellow-creatures 
whose love is alone worth having; the best prescrip- 
tion is not to be found in the pharmaco; cia, but 
among the homely recipes of the herbalist; and that 
which Charles Steen used was of the simplest sort, 
and found in every human hedgerow. It was made 
up of the following physical and moral simples; 
good looks, good taste, good manners, good will and 
a good heart. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


THE NEW VALET. 


ON arriving in town, on the morrow, Steen drove 
at once to the address in Grafton street; a large and 
handsome house, but with that atmospbere of 
aristccratic gloom about it peculiar to the locality, 
which is apt to give common people the Llue-devils. 
It had been hired with its furniture, just as it stood; 
perhaps the dark oak chairs and tables had pleased 
the new tenant’s artist eye, though that could 
scarcely be said of the ceilings, whence hideous 
figures—tbhe monstrosity of which may have been 
owing to the position of the decorator, who, as it 
seemed, must have stood on his head—threatened to 
fall; the ancient billiard-room, too, at the back of the 
house, had doubtless attracted Mr. Blissett, by rea- 
son of its capabilities for a studio, to which it was 
now in process of being adapted. The front-door 
was opened by an individual of such irreproachable 
appearance, a middle-aged personage, so utterly 
without any social expression (unless his black gar- 
ments announced him to be in the undertaking line), 
that Charles scarcely knew how to address him. 
Was he really a m:jor-domo (fvotman he could 
never be), or was he a gentleman caller, who chanced 
to be leaving the house atthe moment, and whose 
appearance as the visitor rang the bell was a mere 
coincidence? As he did not coffer to move from the 
front. step, however, Charles ventured to ask him 
whether Mr. Blissett was at home. 

‘My master is not within just now, sir,” was the 
reply, in the middle of which the speaker removed 
his hat with extreme haste. ‘‘I ask your pardon, 
sir; but the fact is, I was just going out when the 
bell rang, and forgot that my head was covered.” 

**Don’t mention it,” said Steen. ‘Are you, then, 
in Mr. Blissett’s service?” 

**T have the honor to be his valet and confidential 
servant, sir. But until his establishment is com- 
pleted, I make myself generally useful; though I am 
afraid I have shown my incapacity for being his 
footman.”’ 

Not a muscle of his countenance moved. Was 
it all a joke of this solemn man’s? Certainly he 
spoke as little like a valet as he had acted like a 
footman. 

“T am Mr. Steen,” said the visitor, quietly. ‘Take 
the luggage, please, and show me my room.’’ 

‘*Ten thousand pardons, sir; I ought to have 
known at once,” answered the. valet, motioning the 
cabman to place the portmanteaus in the hall. 
‘* There are no arrangements in the house, sir, for 
your sleeping accommodation. I believe you are for 
the present to occupy your old apartment in Clifford 
street. But Mrs. Maude is within doors, and will 
give you every information.” 

The man’s manner was respectful enough, and yet 
there was in it a vague something which was dis- 


door, 
“The young folks may have a word to say to one 





agreeable. To Charies’s perhaps over sensitive ears, 
it seemed to say, ‘‘ You are ho longer the only con- 
fidential personage employed by Mr. Frederick 
Blissett, young gentleman.” 

But at this moment the door of the back dining- 
room (which was the new housekeeper’s sanctum) 


| was opened by that lady, and at her appearance the 


valet withdrew with dignity into his own region, 
which was in the close Sigh borhees of the studio. 

Mrs. Mande beckoned Charles into her parlor, 
with her finger on her lip. 

* Did you ever set eyes on such a man, Mr. 
Steen?” said she, when she bad carefully closed the 
* O, how pleased I am to see you! Poor Mr. 
Blissett, I do believe, is going out of his mind!” 

“What isthe matter? ‘Tell me all about it, Mrs. 
Maude.’’ 

“Alas, I know scarcely anything, Mr. Steen,” 
said she, hurriedly; ‘* I don’t even know what to 
think. My mastes—for you know I am his house- 
keeper now—is so changed you would scarcely recog- 
nize him. He came home weeks and weeks ago— 
though you weré not to be told—a mere shadow, a 
skeleton! He has got something on his mind which 
is wearing him to a thread, which is hurrying him 
into his grave. And the presence of this Morris— 
valet, steward, Heaven knows what he is! keeper 
who watches a lunatic, | sometimes think! makes 
him ever so much worse.” 

* Did he bring this Morris with him from abroad, 
then?” 

“No sir, I think not; although he was in this 
house bef.re 1 came to it. The dreadful man will 
sometimes come and sit here-in my own parlor— 
by the hour, and talk to me. He talks about you, 
sir, very often.” 

“Talks about me? What does he know about 
me?” asked Charles, with curicsity, and hardly able 
to repress a smile atthe poor housekeeper’s vehe- 
ment yet frightened manner. All the starch of 
deportmeut wherein she used to pride herself above 
everything was quite gone; she was limp as a thread- 
paper. 

“He doesn’t know anything, but he wants to 
know a great deal. He tries to pump me, sir, 
about you; and he is that clever, that I am sure he 
would have learned everything by this time, only 
as you are aware, I bad nothing to tell him.” 

‘¢ Well, don’t be alarmed, Mrs. Maude, upon my 
account,” returned Charles, cheerfully. “I assure 
you I think it’s very flattering that Morris should 
interest hin self so much concerning wy affairs.”’ 

“O, pray, Mr. Steen, don’t talk like that,” cried 
the housekeeper, wrirging her bands; ‘it’s not a 
matter to joke about. There is something very 
wrong somewhere; and I bave had nobody to speak 
a word with about it until now. I’ve known Mr. 
Blissett these many, many years; he bas been very 
good to mein his way; and I’ve a good salary from 
him—else, you may depend upon it, 1 would not 
stay in this house, as is more like a sarcoffergus than 
a place for live people. And that reminds me, Mr. 
Steen, of one very dreadiul thing. I put my hand 
te help in any way I could when 1 first came here, 
the house being so short of servants; and since I 
understood bis ways so well, I took upon me to dust 
out master’s studio. But he was very angry indeed 
when he foand me at it one afternoon, and said I 
was a spy, like all the*rest. Only think of my being 
aspy!” said the old lady, drawing herself up with a 
touch of her old dignity. 

“A spy!’ exclaimed Charles, the remembrance of 
that very term having been applied to himself, and 
the rec: lection of a certain charcoal sketch flashing 
upon him simultaneously. ‘‘ That was ridiculous 
indeed. Did you see anything particular in the 
studio?’’ . 

‘Well, sir, I did,” said the housekeeper, sinking 
her voice to tbe level of a sick-room whisper; ‘1 
saw something very strange indeed. There was 
always a drawing of a face in charcoal—the same 
face, but not the same drawing; for sometimes it 
was not nearly so advanced as at others; he must 
have set to work at it every morning, and rubbed 
it out again at night. That was odd enough, you’ll 
say. Bat whose facedo you think it was, sir? Why, 
the face of Mr. Blissett the elder; you never saw 
him, but 1 have seen him twice, and recognized it 
at once; yes sir, the face of his dead brother, and 
with such an awful look upon it that it quite haunts 
me now. Hush! there’s my master. For goodness’ 
sake, sir, don’t say a word of what I have told you.” 

There was the noise of a latch-key thrust hur- 
riedly into the hall-door, and then Mr. Blissett’s 
tread was heard in the passage. Steen went into 
the hall at once to meet him. His patron’s appear- 
ance was indeed altered for the worse since they 
last met. His eyes were sunken; his cheeks thinner; 
his limbs, always frail, had lost flesh, as though he 
had just recovered from along and serious illness. 
His tones sounded hollow and almost sepulchral in 
their gloom, as he greeted the young man, and held 
out his wasted hand. 

** Well, Mr. Steen, you are come at last,” said he, 
leading the way into the dining-#tn. ‘““How are 
folks at Allgrove?” 

* Quite well, sir. Mrs. Blissett, I was to be par- 
ticular to say, begged to give you welcome back to 

ingland. Miss Christie sent her most dutiful re- 
gards.”’ 

“And you—I suppose you were overwhelmed with 
affectionate adieux?” observed the painter, with a 
rapid cross-fire of bis deep-sunk eyes. 

“They were kinder to me, sir, throughout my 
stay, than tongue can tell,” answered Steen, impres- 
sively. 





“Ah.” There was a long pause, during which Mr. 
Bliseett welked to the winiow, and stared throngh 
it, although there was not more to be seen than js 
usual in Grafton street—namely, nothing 

“J do not know in what I have offended you, sir,” 
said Steen, respectfully, “ but I perceive you are 
offended.”” 

“Not at all, sir,” replied Mr. Bissett, facing 
round. ‘There is surely no offence in my relations 
preferring so pleasant a young gentle»an as yon to 
myself,.”’ 

“1 hope my management of affairs at the Hal 
has not displeased you, sir,” observed Steen, vithout 
noticing bis patron’s most embarras:ing « bscrvation. 
“Mr. Mellish expressed hin:self as satisfied.” 

‘Yes sir; that is all wellenough. And if itvee 
otherwise, what would it matter? You are now in 
an independent position.” This was spoken with 
great bitterness. ‘“‘ You have au income of your 
own; why should you care for my displeasure?” 

“Gratitude, as well as duty, Mr. Blissett, will 
always teach me, 1 hope, to please you whenever ] 
can.” 

‘*T may soon have to put that to the proof,” said 
the painter; ‘‘ then we shall see.” He hesitated for 
a moment; then held out his hand with frankr ew; 
‘1am ill, Steen; you mast forgive my bitter words - 
The whole world is as the apples of the Dead Sea 
shore to me. My moods shift within me like the 
wind, and, like the wind, I find no rest. I cannot 
apply myself to anything—any sort of brain-work, 
I have sadly wanted you of late to help me. There 
are heaps of letters to be looked over at the od 
place; nine out of ten to be burned, perhaps, but 
some to be preserved. You will bave your own room 
in Clifford street—it is but a stone’s-throw from here, 
you know—until that is done. As for me, I can only 
paint. That is the one blessing, for which I have to 
thank Iam surelI don’t know whom. If Art dees 
not help me, she is an ungrateful hussy indeed, for, 
for her alone have I lived, her alone have I served, 
her alone of all. gods bave I worshipped. Even the 
mention of her makes me qnite sentimental, you see, 
Steen.” And he laughed that unpleasant and grat- 
ing laugh, which is to a sneer what the full-blovn 
flower is to the bud. ‘“ By the by,” continued te 
carelessly, ‘‘ talking of art reminds me of a matter in 
which I need your arsistance—an opportunity for 
putting into effect that wish to please me which you 
have been so good as to express.” 

‘The sooner you make proof of that desire, Mr. 
Blissett, the better I shall be pleased,’’ said Charles, 
earnestly, touched with his patron’s evident mental 
dejection, in which indeed there wes a something 
which seemed to border on despair. 

‘* You shall be gratified at once, then—or at lcast 
to-morrow. You remember what I told you of the 
Heavenly Children out of Baker’s Chronicle; the 
boy and girl that appeared in the reign of Stephen, 
clothed in green; who spoke a strange tongue, and 
when they were taught Norman could tell novght 
of where they came from, except that they were of 
the land of St. Martin, where there were churches, 
but no sunshine?” - 

“TI remember it well, sir. The legend ran that 
the boy died, shortly after he was baptized, but that 
the girl grew up of a wondrous beauty.” 

‘Yes. Well, I have seen just such a girl; the 
most spirituelle and lovely creature that ever walked 
the earth. 1 would give a hundred pounds to get 
her to sit for her portrait—as the Heavenly Child, 
you know.” 

“And will she not do so? Is money no otject to 
ber?” 

“Yea; she is poor enough—wretchedly poor. But 
her father, an old broken-down clerk in a Parisian 
House, one Mr. Joseph Bird, has scruples—insists 
upon some responsible person being in the stndio at 
the same time. The fact is, I believe I frighten the 
old fool—though, for that matter, when I look in the 
glass, upon my life I don’t wonder atit. But Elrise 
is not frightened—her mother was a Frenchwoman, 
and hence her baptismal name—or, at least, she is 
willing to sit. Now, if you were to see this man, you 
might persuade him perhaps; if you were to tell bim 
that you would always make a third in the studio. 
Do you understand?” 

*‘T shall be very glad todo my best, sir, but Iam 
afraid you overrate my powers of persuasion.” 

“Well, that’s settled, then,” said the painter, a 
look of genuine pleasure crossing his countenance 
for the first time. ‘‘1 see you have told the truth, 
then, about your wishing to please me; and in re- 
turn I promise you this; you shall go to the university 
and become a parson if you like; in those monrn- 
ing clothes (which I must beg of you, by the by, to 
continue to wear even in town, out of respect to my 
poor brother), you already look uncommonly like 
one of those nice curates whom the women make 80 
much of; yes, I will allow you two hundred a year 
at Oxford.” 

**You are moat kind, sir, Iam sure,” exclaimed 
Charles, gratefully; yet not without wonder at 
receiving so rich a promise of reward for the mere 
undertaking of so simple a task as his patron had 
proposed. ‘‘ When shall I go to this Mr. Bird?” 

‘““To-morrow—to-morrow. I will be there this 
evening, and prepare them for your visit. I shall 
perhaps dine with them—for we are on the best of 
terms, this old gentleman and I, except that he wont 
do what I want him to do.” 

* Indeed, sir. Is it possible that he supposes—” 
Charles hesitated before he added—“ that you are a@ 
suitor for his daughter’s hand?” 

** You are forgetting yourself, Mr. Steen,’’ said the 
painter, with flashing eyes. “* When I marry, sir, I 
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shall not choose for my bride the daughter of the 

ex-clerk of a Paris tradesman.” 

«“ Doubdtleas, sir. I only suggested that this old 

gentleman on his part might have ambitious views.” 

“No, no. He understands. I offer a hundred 

guineas for ten sittings—for ‘five, if he will not grant 
more; and you will of course make it plain to him 

that you will be present. There.” And Mr. Blis- 

sett sighed a sigh of relief, as if at least one of the 
weights which oppressed his mind was for the 
present removed. “ I have given orders about your 
meals and so on, at your old quarters,” continued he 
in more careless tones; “just now, I take nothing 
but breakfast at home myself, so you must excuse 
my company. You will tind the letters I spoke of in 
my old bedroom. I dare say you need refreshment 
atter your journey; 80 we will say good-by until to- 
morrow, let us say at noon, fur, as you know, I do 
not sleep well now, and rise late.” And Mr. Blis- 
sett grasped his young friend’s hand with a cor- 
diality very different from the coldness of his first 
reception. Then nervously clutching the bell-handle, 
he woke a peal that filled the house. “ Dear me,” 
cried he, “I had forgotten. There ia nobudy to let 
you out. However, it is jast as well that you should 
make the acquaintance of my new servant—a per- 
fect treasure of @ man. Morris,” said he, as that 
yery superior person apswered the summons, “ this 
is my young friend, Mr. Charles Steen, of whom I 
have so often spoken to you as possessing my fullest 
coufidence. You will obey his directions, in my ab- 
rence, as though they were my own.”’ 

The valet bowed a respectful assent, oyened the 
fcont-door, beckoned a cab, and assisted to place the 
luggage on the roof, with a condescension that was 
even more overwhelming than his previous solemn 
state. 

But neither his patron’s warmth, nor the affa- 
bility of Mr. Morris, could remove from the young 
man’s mind the impression, cut on it as with a 
graver’s tool, that he was regarded with distavor 
and suspicion both by master and man. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THE LETTERS OF THE DEAD. 


WHat a contrast did that solitary evening in 
Clifford street afford to those which Charles Steen 
had been accustomed to spend for the last six months 
by the snug hearth of the rector, or in the pretty 
little drawing-room at Rill Bauk! The house was in 
a transition state: vacated by its former tenant, yet 
not taken possession of by the incomer. The car- 
pets were all taken away; a small table and a couple 
of chairs were ali the furniture left fur his accom- 
modation in the dining-room. An ancient char- 
woman ministered to his wants. Tue studio looked 
inexpressibly bare and comfortless; its skyblue had 
got broken, after that miraculous fashion which 
happens to all uninhabited rooms, no matter how 
soon after they have become disused; a few broken 
chalks upon its floor alone proclaimed the purpose to 
which it had once been put, In Mr. Blissett’s bed- 
chamber, a bulging, brown-paper parcel lying in one 
corner, wus the sole substitute for the elaborate 
furniture and gorgeous knick-knacks with which the 
painter delighted to surround hims:lf. 

His solitary dinner despatched, Charles carried 
this partel into the parlor. [t contained the letters 
which it was his task to peruse and winnow. There 
was an immense number of them—indeed, they com- 
prehended the correspondence of years. The con- 
tents of some of them were more curious than 
edifying. Charles wondered to himself, as be read 
them, how any man, even so eccentric a personage 
as his patron, could suffer other eyes than his own to 
look atthem. Perhaps Mr. Blissett had forgotten 
their existence; but ifso, it only proved that very 
flagrant immorality was a matter with him of ordi- 
hary commonplace. There were a quantity of unpaid 
bills and threatening letters referring to them; and 
avery few receipts. There were letters addressed to 
him in India; and letters from India; and letters so 
recent as to be within a few months’ date. But all 
were thrown together in a heterogeneous mass, with 
one exception. This exception was the correspon- 
dence of the late squire, which was tied together 
with a piece ofred tape, each letter neatly docketed 
with its date, and the whole labelled, ‘‘ Letters from 
my brother Frank.” Charles read the first, then 
gazed with hesitation at the rest of the little pile— 
the tone of the contents was so generous, so confiden- 
tial, so fraternal! Was it possible that his patron 
had intended him to peruse even these? There was 
no need to sort them, for they were already sorted, 
and surely it could not be wished that he should 
destroy them! Mr. Frederick had bid him “ read 
over the whole lot, and separate the chaff from the 
grain; and you will find a deal more of the former 
than the latter.” Yet, were not these “silent- 
speaking letters of the dead” all grain, and good 
grain? Upon the whole, the young man deter- 
mined to deliver this little packet unread, and take 
the risk of the painter’s displeasure. Accordingly, 
he restored that which he had taken out to its com- 
panions, and tied them all up again with the tape. 
As he did so, and in turning the little bundle over, 
the postal date of the most recent letter met his 


the pile! For this letter must needs have arrived on 
the very day before the writer’s death, and had 


of it. How little he could have expected his end! 
Charles took it up, and regarded it very wistfully. 


view. How he wished he had begun at that end of 


probably been written within eight-and-forty hours 


urging him to peruse it; the possibility of suicide— cords of doled-out charity, of unwilling donations, or 
although it had been scouted by the rector as that of downright churlish denial? You think all his 
of murder had been—had never (to himself, who had | excuses very fine, I dare say; everything that is said 
not personally known the squire) seemed totally out 
of the question. 


The contents of the envelop he: 
held in his hand, with Aligrove on the Rill, Novem- 
ber 9, on it, in circular priut, would probably evi- 
dence the state of the squire’s mind. It might show 
some cause for despondengy, or exhibit some proof 
of aberration, of which nothing might have been 
known in hisown household. It is so easy to find 
argumeuts for the course we wish to pursue. 

He slowly drew forth the nute—for it was but a 
few lines—from its cover, and read as follows: 


**MORDEN HALL, November 9. 

“My DEAR FREDERICK,—1 cannot, I really can- 
not accede to your proposition. You say it is for the 
last time; but you have said that so many, many 
times already. Asa matter of fact, Lhave not the 
sum in question at my banker’s, and I cannot con- 
sent to overdraw my account. Upon my honor, 
Frederick, 1 begin to think that sending you money 
is like pouring water into asieve. If 1 was a bach- 
elor, perhaps [ might pursue even that course; but 
I have a wife and child. As to being surety for the 
other sum, it isa most unreasonable request; but 
you count upon me with confidence that is not mis- 
placed when you ask, would I sce my father’s son in 
jail? Of course 1 would not. Refer this Mr. Ash- 
den and his claim to my lawyer in Golden Square. 
I dare say the matter can be arranged; but what 
recklessiess do you exhibit, my dear brother! To 
owe 80 much, and yet to have recvived so little! I 
write these remarks with great pain, believe me, 
and I hope—hoping against hope, alas—that they 
will never have to be repeated. There, I have done. 
Now, come down, my dear Fred, to us at Allgrove, 
and forget these matters. The hounds meet at 
Newnham, the day after to-morrow, at 10.30, and 
Tintend to be there, it the trost breaks up, notwith- 
standing the distance; you, who are half an Asiatic, 
and used to ¢ise before the sun, will not mind start- 
ing by the early train. You will find Robert at the 
King’s Head, with the bay mare you always ride. 
He will see that your luggage is brought on all right; 
and you and I, after our day’s run, will ride home 
here, where, as you know, a hearty welcome always 
awaits you from your loving brother, 

* FRANK ELISSETT.” 


This was the letter, then, to which Mr. Frederick 
had referred on the morning after bis introduction 
to Charles, and which had preceded but by one day’s 
post the tidings of the squire’s death. What kind- 
ness it breathed, and what long-suffering patience! 
No wonder the painter had been so affected at the 
loss of such a brother! 
Charles went on with his work, feeding the fire 
with many a proof of extravagance and dissipation, 
and setting aside one or two business dccuments, 
and acknowledgments of money paid upon account; 
but he came upon no otber record of friendship or 
affection save those letters of the dead squire. It 
truly seemed that Mr. Mellish had spoken no more 
than the truth when he said that Mr. Frederick 
Blissett bad never had a friend. 
Long and wearisome as was the task, the young 
man did not rise from his scat until it was concluded, 
and night had given place to morning. 
At noon he presented himself, according to his 
patron’s directions, in Grafton street, and found the 
painter only just sat down to breakfast. He was 
looking ill enough. Sleep, ‘‘balm of hurt minds,” 
as the rector would have observed, had he beheld 
him, seemed to afford but small relief to Mr. Blis- 
sett; but he wasin high, nay, what seemed in him 
uproarious spirits. 

* You have bruught me good-luck, Steen,” cried 
he. “What a fascinating young dog you must be, 
that the very mention of you even should have 
brought that ancient idiot—the father of the Ueaven- 
ly Child—to reason! He says that now I have a 
respectable young clergyman staying with me—’” 

“A clergyman!” exclaimed Charles, in astonish- 
ment. 

** Well, you look so like one, that nobody would 
ever know the difference; and I am sure this semi- 
Frenchman—and far less Eloise—never would. I 
only said so to quiet him. There can be no harm in 
such an innocent deception as that. It is the only 
way, I assure you, that I could possibly have obtain- 
ed the sitting. Even now, he stipulates for seeing 
you. I will take you to their lodgings—such lodg- 
ings; a hundred pounds ought to be a fortune to 
them! directly after breakfast. What the deuce are 
you looking so grave about?” 

“1 cannot, Mr. Blissett, I really cannot be a party 
to the deceptlon at which you hint.” 

“Deception! stuff and nonsense. You needn’t 
course—unless you please. You have only to look 
as glum as you are looking now (just as though you 
were going to preach toc), to be taken for a boy- 
bishop. What is that parcel you have got there?” 

“Your letters, sir—all those I thought you would 
care to have preserved.” 

“And a good many more, I should think, Mr. 


all.” 


wish that to be destroyed.” 
“And why not, sir?” 
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It was not mere curiosity, he reasoned, that was 


| or done, or written by my relatives, dead or alive, 


enter into the joke at all—for it’s only a joke of 


Steen,” said the other, laughing. ‘‘ Why, I hoped 
there would not be half a dozen worth keeping in 


** Nor were there, sir—with the exception of your 
brother's correspondence; I thought you woukj not 


exclaimed the painter, 
darting an angry look at his young friend. ‘ What 


finds favor with you, it seems; whereas I—your 
benefactor, your patron, without whom you would 
not bave ashirt to your back—when 1 ask ever 80 
small a service as I did to-day, am met with objec- 
tions—scruples. Let me tell you, young man, 
although you have a hundred a year of your own, 
you are not in a position to entertain scruples. You 
have read these high-souled letters, I suppose,” 
added the painter, contemptuously, flipping with his 
fingers at the little packet; “and it is to their in- 
fluence, I presume, that I find you so desperately 
well princiy led this morning.” ~ 

“I read but twoof them, sir. It seemed to me 
that they were of too private a nature fur any eyes ! 
but those for which they were intended.” 

**You did, did you? What exquisite delicacy of 

feeling! Well, to me—so much do We differ—these 

letters—I don’t know what induced me to preserve 

them—are for the most part merely specious eva- 

sious; their contents, advice unsought for, and 

assistance denied. Do you know that this man and 

{ were brothers, sir? He with three thousand a 

year, and I with not as many hundreds. Was it 

unreasonable that I should ask his help whenever I 

needed it, although I had done so ten times as often 

asIdid? No sir, no.’’ He snatched up the packet, 

and threw it on the fire, and beat it down with his 

heel upon the glowing coals in a transport of fury. 

* There, let them burn. I was not angry with you, 

Steen,” added the painter coolly, after a long pause, 

during which the flame rose high and wavered and 

sank, and all those records of a brother’s love were 
thin, black, eddying ashes, ‘‘ but irritated by a just 
sense of wrong. However, things have righted them- 
selves since. It is better to be born lucky than rich, 
Steen, after all.” 

There was something in his patron’s tone so 
mocking, and even malignant, that the young man 
could scarce repress a shudder; as it was, his coun- 
tenance was unable wholly to disguise his inward 
feelings, but showed distress and pain. 

** You look shocked,” said Mr, Frederick, coldly; 
“it’s plain you have never been a younger brother. 
Well, tuis talk of yours has not improved my ap- 
petite fur breakfast, and I can eat no more—” he had 
but swallowed, as was his custom now, a few’ frag- 
ments of toast, ‘ Let us be off, and see my Eloise. 
Only remember this, my impressionable young 
friend, that, beautiful as she may prove, and doubt- 
less in accordance with your t:ste, you are not to be 
her Abelard. I must have no gross and earthly 
affections excited in her innocent heart; otherwise, 
she is spoiled for my model as the Heavenly Child. 
There is nothing like getting the genuine article in 
these matters. The artist that has my sympathies 
above all others is he who, setting about to portray 
the punishment of crucifixion, hired some fellow to 
be bound hand and foot, and then stabbed him, to 
get the exact expression of the features. The legend 
of King Stephen, by the by, says the celestial chil- 
dren were dressed in green. I wonder whether 
green becomes Miss Eloise; and whether I shall 
persuade her to wear it, if it doesn’t?” 








+ 


SPANISH POST-OFFICES. 


I don’t think I ever knew such a black, dirty and 
decayed staircase as that of the Madrid post-office— 
save, perhaps, that of*the Monte de Piete, Paris. 
You ascended, so it seemed, several flights, meeting 
on the way male and female phantoms shrouded in 
cloaks or in mantillas. The mingled odor of tobacco 
smoke, of garlic, and of Spain—for Spain has its pe- 
culiar though indescribable odor—was wonderful. 
The odds were rather against you, when you visited 
the Poste Kestante, that the occasion might be a 
feast or a fast day of moment. In either case the 
office opened very late, and closed very early; and 
the hour selected for your own application was usu- 
ally the wrong one. If the postal machine were in 
gear, you pushed aside a green baize door and en- 
tered a long low apartment, with a vaulted roof of 
stone. Stuck against the whitewashed walls were 
huge placards covered with names, more or less 
illegible. Knots of soldiers in undress stood calmly 
contemplating those lists. I don’t think a tithe of 
the starers expected any letters; it was only another 
way of passing the time. A group of shovel-hatted 
priests would be gravely scanning another list; a 
party of black-hooded women would be gossiping 
before a third; and everybody would be smoking. 

You wandered into another vaulted room, and 
there you found your own series of lists—those of 
the ‘“ estrangeros.” In the way of reading those 
lists, madness lay. The schedules belonging to sev- 
eral months, hung side by side. There were names 
repeated thrice over, names written in differen'ly 
colored inks, names crossed out, names blotted, 
names altered, names jabbed at with a penknife so 
as to be indecipherable, by some contemplative spirit 
in a sportive mood. The arrangement of names was 
alphabetical, but arbitrary. Sometimes the alphabet 
began at A and sometimes at T. The system of in- 
dexing was equally mysterious. I will suppose your 


this patronymic and prefixes your correspondent in 
England has foolishly added the complimentary 
Esquire. 
you could do was to look for yourself under the head 
of “‘ Eequire.” 





is there that I should wish preserved in those re- 


_ affixed to you. At oneextremity of the apartment 
was a grating, and behind that grating sat an old 
gentleman in a striped dressing-gown and a black 
velvet skull cap. If you can imagine a very tame 
and sleepy tiger at the Zoological Gardens, smoking 
a cigarito, and with bundles of letters and news- 
papers, in lieu of shin bones of beef, to eat, you may 
realize the idea of that old gentleu an in bis cage at 
the Poste Restante behind the Puerta del Sol. 
spake him kindly, and called him “Caballero” He 
bowed profoundly and returned your compliment, 


name to be Septimus Terminus Optimus Penn. To 


Under those circumstances the best thing 


Failing in unearthing yourself, then 
you might try Optimus and Terminus, and so up to 


You 


Then you told him your number, and handed your 
passport through the bars. He looked at the num- 
ber and he looked at the passport, Then he kin- 
dled another cigarito; then, in a preoccupied manner 
he began the perusal of a leading article in the 
Epoca of that morning. Then after a season, re- 
membering you, he arose, offered you a thousand 
apologies, and went away out of the cage altogether, 
retiring into some back den—whether to look for 
your letters, or to drink his chocolate, or to offer his 
orisons to San Jago de Compostella, is uncertain. 
By this time there were generally two or three free 
and independent Britons clamoring at the bars; the 
Briton who threatened to write to the Times; the 
Briton who declared that he should place the whole 
matter in the hands of the British ambassador; and 
the persistent Briton who simply clung to the grate, 
or battered at the doortrap with an umbrella, cry- 
ing, ‘‘ Hi! Mossoo! Donnez-moi mon letter. Lar- 
rup, Milk street, Cheapside, a Londres, Donnez- 
moi, Look alive, will you!” At last the old 
gentleman returned, lighted another cigarito, and 
began to look for your letters, For whose letters is 
he looking now, I wonder, and where? 





A GOLDEN RULE.—Industry will make a man a~ 
purse, and frugality will find strings forit. Neither 
the purse nor the strings will cost anything. He who 
has it should draw the strings as frugality directs, 
and he will be sure always to find a useful penny at 
the bottom of it. Idleness travels very leisurely, and 
poverty soon overtakes him. Look at the ragged 
slaves of idleness, and judge which is the best to 
serve, industry or idleness. 








Our Curious Department. 
(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 

EFFEctTs OF COLOR ON DISEASE.—Once a Week 
states that the power of colors on disease, once sup- 
posed to exist, may be considered as a branch of 
sympathetic medicine. White substances were con- 
sidered refrigerant, and red ones heating. Red 
flowers were given for disease of the blood, and yel- 
low for the bile. In small-pox, red coverings, bed 
curtains, etc., were used to bring out the eruption. 
The patient was only to look at the red substances, 
and his drink was colored red. The physician of 
Edward II. treated the king’s son successfully by 
this rule; and as lately as 1765, the Emperor 
Francis I., when sick of the small-pox, was, by the 
order of his physicians, rolled up in a scarlet cloth; 
but he died notwithstanding. Flannel, nine times 
dyed blue, was used for glandular swellings. To 
this day the tradition remains that certain colors 
are good for certain disorders. Thousands of people 
believe that red flannel is better than white for 
rheumatism. A red string worn round the neck is a 


common preventive of nose-bleed. q 





On HIS DiGnity.—A late bishop being desirous of 
enlarging his palace, caused an architect to prepare 
plans of the proposed alterations; but when he 
came to know the estimated cost of the work, he 
declined to proceed. ‘ What cheque shall I draw for 
your fees, sir?” said the bishop to the architect, who 
told him that as the plans were abandoned his charye 
would be a hundred guineas. ‘‘A hundred guineas! 
Why, sir, many of my curates do not get so much in 
the course of a year.” ‘* Possibly,” said the other, 
“but your lordship must remember that I am a 
bishop among architects.” 





EFFECTS OF ATMOSPHERICAL INFLUENCES UPON 
THE MENTAL FACULTIES —It is an indisputable fact 
that persons of particularly delicate and susceptible 
constitutions are peculiarly susceptible to the in- 
fluence of the weather. ‘ Oar country,” says Sir 
William Temple, “‘ must be confessed to be what a 
great physician called it—‘ a region of spleen,’ which 
may arise from the great uncertainty and sudden 
changes of our climate at all seasons of the year. 
And how much these affect the heads and hearts, 
especially those of finest temperaments, can scarcely 
be believed by men of a coarser grain. This makes 
us wayward in our humors, inconstant in our passions, 
uncertain in our ends, and uneven in our desires 
—in a word, cross, gloomy, selfish and misanthropic, 
Hence results what is called cold, reserved and stolid 
English temperament and manner.” That particu- 
lar winds, states of weather, seasons and climates, 
do exercise an influence upon people in general, and 
finely-strung temperaments in particular, is not to 
be denied. We have all experienced it at times; but 
with men of genius it is ittvariable. The only ex- 
ception we know of is in Doctor Johnson, who sneers 
at the fact of Milton’s being unable to write except 
between the vernal and the autumnal equinox. Bos- 
well, however, commenting upon this, exclaims, 
“Alas! itis too certain that where the frame has 
delicate fibres and there is a fine sensibility of feel- 





Penn. When you found yourself a number was 


ing, such inflaences of the air are irresistible.” 
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EDITORIAL BREVITIES. 

An English periodical has an article on “ Mincing 
Matters,” illustrating its meaning by the insincerity 
that pervades all classes of life, and the disposition 
to conceal real thought and opinion by covering them 
up in elaborate language. The fault prevails here as 
well. Indeed it seems that sincerity is avoided 
everywhere, and ‘‘mincing matters ” becomes the 
fashion in everything. In politics, religion, trade, 
straightforwardness is a very rare quality, and we 
should be very much surprised to hear a direct and 
equare answer. The world Is much to blame for 
this, in cultivating insincerity. A correspondent 
takes this view of it in a brief communication. * The 
polish of elegance, at present, assumes a gloss and 
smoothness which cannot be at all times sincere, and 
I think tew n ove in society without experiencing its 
hollowness—its cold-heartedness— hidden under the 
most ornate style of manners. One sighs in vain 
for that transparent friendship whose thought was 
redolent of truth, and whose hand was, indeed, the 
symbol of good faith.” But where a mutual sus- 
picion exists in a community men cannot be out- 
spoken, and therefore our correspondent fails of 
appreciating the situation in saying: “The sternest 
rebuke, administered with an air of truth, makes ag 
love, ratber the rough, but genuine gold that 
gleams in an outspoken and honest heart.” Maybe 
our correspondent would, but the day of such phe- 
nomenon is past. We donot much differ from the 
Chinese, whose answers are the opposites of ques- 
tions asked them, thus: “ Where is your honorable 
mansion?” My ‘ hovel” is in such a place. “Is 
your honorable wife living?” ‘‘The mean person of 
the inner apartment is still in lite.” 
son doing wellat school?” ‘‘ The contemptible little 
dog has learned a tew characters.’”” We do ‘‘ mince 
matters ” terribly, and we are sorry to be compelled 
to admit it. Compared with the old-time honesty 
the present double system is not admirable, and is 
subject for greatregret. With truth and bonesty at 
a discount, however, a change can hardly be hoped 
for; but personal integrity remains to us, and we 
can by honest example do much in showing what 
should be; and though the publicity of standing for 
anexample in an untruthful world is not pleasant, 
we make the sacrifice. 


The license contained in the purposed amendment 
of the constitution which torbids “discriminations 
in the exercise of the elective franchise on account of 
race, color, nativity, property, education or creed,” 
leads some people, who bave hitherto called for and 
voted for an increase of suffrage, to ponder as to 
where the thing is going to end. People have been 
80 ready to adopt everything that has been offered 
without thinking of the end, that it is really a good 
sign to have them hesitate about taking the initia- 
tory step. The feature touching education in a 
voter seems to bring them to a ‘pause, especially in 
our own State, where we make education a condi- 
tion of suffrage. The proposed amendment would 
make our own act nugatury, cutting at the base of 
our state right, for which Massachusetts would be 
very tenacious, though she might not care much 
about its effect on Connecticat. The ballot as an 
educator—and Mr. Wendell Phillips believes that, 
by putting the ballot into the hands of the most 
ignorant, they will, by some mysterious transform- 
ation, become at once endowed with almost states- 
manlike power—is doubted, as stated by our friend of 
“The Universalist,” who candidly admits a shaking 
faith in what it had previously believed, owing to 
sundry perplexing facts, one of which is that, though 
many have possessed the right and exercised it for 
many years, they bave neither been elevated nor 
educated by it; on the contrary, they have made 





**Is your noble | 





their vote an article of merchandize and will do so to 
theend. While we are in favor of an educated suf- 
frage, and have it as universal as possible, we would 
nevertheless have the matter left to the States them- 
selves to decide, Massachusetts, with its whole- 
some regulation of suffrage, should be let alone. In 
that matter, more than in its quarantine or police, 
the national government should not interfere, and 
the purposed amendment should be submitted to the 
people. We sometimes have dared to think that the 
late T. Jefferson was rather hasty in his declara- 
tion; that, though right in the ultimate—seeing 
things with the eye of a prophet—his principle ap- 
plies better to a period three hundred years from 
now than the present time of imperfectness. But 
it is popular, and sounds well, like the man’s epitaph 
on his wife. 


We are hearing continually of ‘‘ progressive move- 
ments,” and we suppose that the velocipede move- 
ment is about as progressive as any of them; at any 
rate, it seems to have taken complete possession of 
the public mind, and “ going of it,” as a triend of ours 
is wont to say, ‘‘ with a remarkable degree of veloc- 
ity.” Undemonstrative people are talking about it, 
preachers are praising it, allare for trying it. Ve- 
locipede “ rinks ’’ are the order of the day, and, with- 
out intending it, their moral influence is excellent— 
depleting bar-rooms and billiard-rooms, where the 


' moderate loafers do congregate, who leave their 


haunts for the excitement of the rink. Henry Ward 
Beecher endorses them, and one of our most popular 
clergymen in a temperance lecture claimed them as 


' an agency in promoting his cause; he seeing in pub- 


lic cheerfulness, induced by public amusements, an 
influence against the evil. Led by the rest of the 
world, we have visited several of the rinks, and bear 
teetimony to our satisfaction with what wesaw. The 
management of these graceful machines, to adepts, 
is perfectly practicable, and it is evident that all may 
become 80; then the question is, why may they not 
be introduced to general use, and the velocipede 
measurably supersede the horse—be, in fact, the poor 
man’s steed? They would combine speed, safety 
and economy. Runaway velocipede accidents would 
be rare, the high price of feed would never alarm 
possessors, and enough speed would be secured to 
answer all requirements of a man of ordinary ambi- 
tion. How fine a ride would be in from the suburbs, 
on one of these quiet beasts, on a fine spring or sum- 
mer morning, the rider propelling himself, and en- 
joying nature and exercise at the same time; and 
there are some who bave already begun to travel 
thus, and like it exceedingly well. There may bea 
little less dignity in the operation, and seeing a man 
striding a toy horse awaken invidious remark at first, 
but where every one does it—as every one will learn 
to—one can find no opportunity to laugh at another; 
and we look upon the general use of the velucipede 
as an assured thing. 


Mechanics deplore the abandonment of the old ap- 
prenticeship system, by which good wcrkmen were 
secured, and those “serving their time’ made pro- 
ficient in everything pertaining to their particular 
vocation. The severity of the system alone secured 
its abolition, for with the growth of independence in 
the young, they could not brook the long years of 
servitude and waiting to which they were subjected; 
and with the reluctance and disaffection came refusal 
or compromise, and, from step to step, almost entire 


; abandonment. Master builders, too, changed their 


modes of doing business, and the ’prentice became a 
sort of encumbrance—this in cities where expedition 
called for practised men, that the boys were not sup- 
posed to be till they had passed the required limit of 
service. The result is that not one in adozen of our 
journeymen workmen is competent to do anything 
beyond a certain routine through which he has daw- 
dled, and yet claims the full pay of an accomplished 
workman. The master is obliged to employ him, 
and by employing others with other capabilities, he 
manages to get up a complement of hands, but alto- 
gether unlike the old gangs where every one was 
competent to perform everything required, working 
together so much better for the forwarding of work. 
The apprenticeship system is in force as far as possi- 
ble in some country places, but the time is greatly 
lessened, and the “ freeing” of an apprentice is a rare 
thing. The ambition to be journeymen springs al- 
most with the first donning of the apron, and the 
disaffected novice soon takes his way to the city, to 
realize master’s pay, knowing he can get it if he can 
drive a nail straight. All trades are affected by it, 
our own included, and printers who know the busi- 
ness beyond the mere setting of type are as scarce an 
article as the market affords. It is not a pleasant 
thought that so large a proportion of our journeymen 
mechanics are foreigners, nor that these are the best 
workmen, but they are, too often. 


VICE AND IMMORALITY.—Mr. T—, who was for 
many years curator of the Academy of Fine Arts in 
Philadelphia, represented that city in the Legislature 
of Pennsylvania, during several sessions, about for- 
ty-five years ago. On one occasiun a country mem- 
ber presented a petition foralottery. Mr. T— moved 
that the petition should be referred to the Committee 
on Vice and Immorality. The member who had pre- 
sented the petition got upin great wrath and ex- 
claimed: “ Mr. Speaker, do you and the members of 
this House know how the member from the city gets 
his living? He shows naked images to ladies and 
gentlemen for a quarter-dollar a head. He’s a pretty 
fellow to talk to us about vice and immorality!” 





HAIR PROMOTERS. 

The{list of promoters of the growth of hair is a 
very long one. The fat of the bear, the hedgehog, 
rabbit, man, mole, goose, snake, the ashes of the 
hedgehog, the hedgehog’s skin, the mouse, goat’s 
hair, horses’ teeth, bees, wasps, house flies distilled 
in milk and honey, bee glue, red coral, resins of all 
kinds, aloes, frankincense, myrth, pure resin, cedar- 
tar, ofl of bays, origanam, spikenard, wild thyme, 
southern wood, cyclamen, lily, reed, sweetflag, beans, 
fennel, wormwood, and fifty other things might be 
named. They act the part of stimulators of the skin. 
They are good after the powers of the body have been 
recruited by proper medical supervision; and just as 
it would be # fatal error to call upon the jaded work- 
man to rouse himself to unwonted labor before he 
had pruperly replenished bis powers, so it is equally 
anphilosophical and often disastrous to stimulate the 
weakened roots of a thinned or .bairless scalp until, 
by rest and the supply of their sustaining pabulum, 
they are so tar recruited that they can, without a 
breakdown, safely be depended upon to make amends 
for past neglect. A large number of washes contain 
a good deal of spirit. Those find little favor with 
the faculty. The spirit dissolves the fatty matter of 
the scalp which affords a natural protection thereto. 

On the whole, it may be said that the harm done 
by stimulating applications used with the view of re- 
storing hair exists more in mode and time at which 
they are employed than in the remedies themselves, 
and the neglect of proper internal tonics. A little 
more knowledge of the physiology of the hair and 
its behaviour in disease, on the part of those who take 
to themselves the business of hair restoring, would 
certainly result in less disappointment than falls to 
the lot of those who need the aid of bair restorers. 
The dangers, as regards the general health of indi- 
viduals produced by hair dyes and hair restorers, 
have been somewhat exaggerated as to the number 
of instances in which they occur; but it is very doubt- 
ful, on the other hand, if the ultimate influence 
upon the growth and luxuriance of the hair itself is 
not very much more extensively injurious than is 
generally believed, because of the unscientific way 
in which “ hair restorers”’ are used. 


<= 





A LIVE YANKEE. 


There is a real live Yankee at the head of a com- 
mercial house in Shanghai, China. He ships twice 
as much tea as any other firm in the country, and in 
addition to his business keeps a hospitable mansion 
tor the entertainment of distinguished visitors (with 
free livery stable attached), attends two churches, 
leads the choir at one, is a treasurer of a missionary 
society, member of the Philharmonic Society, en- 
gineer of a fire company, member of a regatta club, 
teacher in a Sunday school, assistant editor of a 
newspaper, member of the Asiatic Society, debater 
at the Debating Society, and always has time after 
dinner to relate some interesting reminiscences of 
Shanghai life. 





A CONSIDERATE JUDGE. 


Tom Corwin, the celebrated Ohio lawyer and poli- 
tician, was notorious for impartially borrowing mon- 
| ey from every one of his friends, and seldom paying 
| them. Having been fined $30 by a judge one day 
| for disorderly behaviour in court, Tom looked ail 
around the court room, and then addressed the judge: 
‘* May it please your honor, I see no one present of 
whom I can borrow $30 with which to pay the fine 
just inflicted on me but yourself. Will you be kind 
enough to lend me the amount?” The judge, fore- 
seeing the probable result of making the loan re- 
quested, addressed his reply to the clerk. ‘* You 
may remit that fine, Mr. Clerk. The State of Ohio 
can better affurd to lose $30 than I can.” 








A USEFUL TABLE.—To aid farmers in arriving at 
accuracy in estimating the amount of land in differ- 
ent fields, the following table is given by an agricul- 
tural cotemporary: 

5 yards wide by 968 yards long contains 1 acre. 

10 yards wide by 484 yards long contains 1 acre. 

20 yards wide by 242 yards long contains 1 acre. 

40 yards wide by 121 yards long contains 1 acre. 

160 yards wide by 30 1-2 yards long contains 1 acre. 

220 feet wide by 198 feet long contains 1 acre. 

440 feet wide by 99 feet long contains 1 acre. 

110 feet wide by 369 feet long contains 1 acre. 

60 feet wide by 726 feet long contains 1 acre. 

120 feet wide by 363 feet long contains 1 acre. 





FoRMED BY DEposiTs.—According to Maury the 
banks of Newfoundland were formed of deposits 
from icebergs. The latter driftsouth ladened with 
stones and earthy matter, borrowed from Green- 
land. 





BALLOU’s MONTHLY MAGAZINE—For March, is 
the first fur that month in its reception at this office. 
Its contents are twenty-five in number, and some of 
them beautifully illustrated, such as The Market 
Square, Goslar, in Germany, Shakespeare with a por- 
trait, The old Grammar Schoolroom at Stratford, 
where Shakespeare received the rudiments if not his 
scholastic education, and the church in which the 
immortal writer is buried. Gulliver in a with 
a picture showing the amusing scene of the giant 
overcome by the pigmies being released from his con- 
finement on a promise of terms with the little peo- 
ple with whom he resided for some time. There are 
other illustrations. The whole magazine is readable. 
Only $1.50 per annum, seven copies $9. Thirteen 
copies $15. $125 where twelve copies are taken. 
63 Congiess street, Boston, Mass.—Cohoes Cataract. 
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Fashion and Gossip. 


A New York JEWISH WEDDING.— The New York 
Home Journal gives the following account of a sty. 
lish wedding: 

On Wednesday, February 10th, Mr. Myer 8 Isaacs, 
one of the editors of the Jewieh Messenger, was unit- 
ed in marriage to Miss Maria, the fourth daughter of 
B. L, Solomon, Esq., one of our first and moet suc- 
cessful merchants. The ceremony, which took place 
at the bride’s residence, in West Twenty-third street, 
was witnessed by the members of both families, and 
a few of their most intimate friends, who, likewise, 
partook of the sumptuous wedding banquet that fol- 
lowed. A large number of invitations had been is- 
sued for the evening, but on Tuesday * regrets” were 
forwarded to all invited to the reception, in conse- 
quence of the death of Miss Rosalie Pike, a relative 
and dear friend of the bride. The peculiar ceremo-. 
nies incidental to the per‘ormance of the Jewish 
marriage right were conducted by the father of the 
bridegroom, the Rev. 8. M. Isaacs, whu is, by-the-by, 
the oldest Jewish clergyman in thecountry. The 
elegant canopy under which the bridal party stood, 
was upheld by four of the groomsmen. The minis- 
ter, in a few appropriate and well chosen remarks, 
invoked the blessing of God on the young couple, 
and then recited in Hebrew the prescribed ritual 
The groom in this ceremony places the ring upon the 
bride’s right fore-finger, repeating the words, “ Be- 
bold, thou art holy unto me, according to the laws of 
Moses and of Israel.” <A glass of wine is then offered 
to the groom and the bride, after which a glass is 
placed on the ground, and the groom, setting his foot 
upon it, breaks it in pieces, significant of the uncer- 
tainty of human life. The religious portion of the 
ceremony ended, the groom saluted his bride, and 
they both received the congratulations of all present. 

The bride was dressed very elegantly in white sat- 
in, cut Pompadour, trimmed with point lace; veil of 
illusion; hair arranged with orange blossoms. The 
bridesmaids were six in number, all beautifully at- 
tired. Miss Solomon, in white silk, low corsage, 
trimmed with blue ribbon and white flowers; hair 
arranged tastefully with flowers to correspond; Miss 
Isaacs, in light blue silk, trimmed with white iila- 
sion and flowers of the same hue; overskirt looped 
up with flowers; Miss Aronson, pink silk, made a /a 
Pompadour, with pink tarle'an over skirt; hair 
dressed with pink roses; Miss Levy, orange-corded 
silk, white illusion over-skirt, trimmed with small 
white satin bows and point lace; Miss Hart, white 
silk, trimmed with illusion and blue flowers; and 
Mies Esther Levy, in pink silk, with puffs of white 
illusion. The groomsmen were Messrs. Jacob 8. 
Isaacs, Judah H Solomon, Sol. B. Solomon, Adolph 
L Sanger, Isaac 8S. Isaacs and Simeon B. Solomon 
The bridal presents were very numerous, some being 
rare and beautiful. 


SKATING COSTUME’S.—During the shert period of 
skating in Paris, the reserved ponds of the Bois were 
gay with every variety of costume There were dark 
green toilets, robes of light gray cloth and satin, ele- 
gantly looped to show a great deal of ankle, and 
trimmed with otter; Polish velvets, Siberian furs and 
Hungarian kolbacks; garnet velvet and satin, with 
tcque, muff and boa of blue fox fur (the costume 
worn by an American belle); piles of fleece; cover- 
lets of leopard’s skin; and glacier blue with crystal 
ornaments. 


HoME AND FOREIGN GossiPp.—A man in Brook- 
lyn, who was fined $5 for whipping his wife, says, 
* It’s all along of the woman’s rights talk.”——A 
Chicago paper argues that fashionable women ought 
not to be allowed to vote. Make that the test and 
what woman would appear at the polls ——A New 
Orleans clerk made such ardent love to a ballet-girl 
in that city that he was glad to compromise for $1000 
when he lost his heart to another divinity in pink 
tights.——T wo negro wenches near Meridian, Miss., 
whipped a little white girl in the face with switches 
to make her say “mistress” to them.——Cambric 
suits, in fine striped patterns, are announced for 
spring tashions.——A lace dress which cost $6000 in 
gold at Brussels appeared at a recent reception in 
New York.—Ladies in New Orleans construct their 
paniers of old newspapers; which was demonstrated 
the other day by a polite youth who endeavored to 
remove a trailing encumbrance from a lady’s skirt 
and brought down the whole edifice.——Madison 
Avenue is the swell promenade in New York.——A 
wretch was discovered the other evening in the act 
of cutting off a magnificent chignon from the head of 
a lady spectator at the Tammany. Seven pairs of 
long curls were found in his pocket, and now await 
claiments.—-A New York belle received an $80 
bouquet the other day ——An English girl has ob- 
tained £5 damages trom a sweetheart who, while 
courting her, squeezed her hand so hard as to break 
a finger. After marriage he might have broken her 
head with impunity.——Paris orders silver dust for 
ladies’ hair——At a recent wedding in Paris the 
most decided sensation was created by a dark girl 
dressed in blue from bonnet feathers to the tassels 
on her boots. She was an American and pretty.— 
The grandes dames of Paris have determined to 
abolish the chignon.——The crown Prince of Prussia 
has been paying about fifty thousand dollars a year 
—one-seventh of his income—in carrying on a model 
farm; but as it is not a model in either an agricul- 
tural or pecuniary sense, and as the prince takes no 
interest in it, he is about to sell it. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Unioa.) 
BEYOND MY REACH. 





How have I listened for the low-voiced speech 

Of the one only friend I ever knew, 

Till my lone heart cries out, ‘‘O, why are you 
So far beyond my reach?”’ 


Beyond my reach in this dark hour of pain, 

So far I may not soothe you with my touch! 

And you, perhaps, bave needed me so much, 
And pled for me in vain! 


So far beyond my reach I may not prove 

How keenly I have felt your deep Jistress; 

Nor half reveal what depth of tenderness 
Is born of woman's love! 


Beyond my reach! O, why amT denicd 
The right to comfort you? Could I possess 
The power your sorrow-clouded life to bless, 





I should be satisfied. 


| Could I but know beyond uncertainty 


I were your greatest need, no shallow screen 
Of what the world might say should come between 
Your happiness and me! 


Could I but reach you, dearest, lying there 

So still, and white, and worn with suffering,— 

Could I to you one joyful moment bring, 
What would my sou! not dare ? 


But O, beyond the reach of voice and sight, 

One only thought brings hope to my despair: 

My soul may reach you on the wings of prayer, 
By undisputed right. 


I have been with you in a thousand ways: 

O, have you felt my presence, though unseen ? 

Or hath some other presence come between, 
Through all these dreary days? 


The skies grow da’k, my lips seem dead to speech! 
I clasp my eyelids tight lest I should see 
My all of life drift hopelessly from me, 

Further beyond my reach: 


Beyond my reach! It cannot always be! 
I know somewhere my arms shall yet enfold 
. My far-off loved—and never loose their hold 
Through all eternity! 


Saco, Feb., 1869. 


L. A. P. 
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MONEY: 


The Miscr of Grassmere. 


A TALE OF A CENTURY AGO. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 





CHAPTER IX. 
PAUL’S PERIL. 


OOR Paul—his brain almost 
reeled with the flood of excite- 
ment that poured upon it, and 
for an instant he hardly knew 
where or what he was. So ter- 
rifying was the calamity as it 
first came vpon him, and so 
confusing was the conduct of 
the dwarf—and at the same 
time so poignant was his agony 
of mind at the thought of Rachel 
in the burning ruins of the up- 
per story, that he was hardly 
capable of independent thought 
for the time, and so mechanical- 
ly fullowed Jarvey into the 
house. The hall was thick with 
smoke, and the terrifying noise of the rushing flames 
above was in his ears; but the crooked figure of the 
dwarf flitted on before him, and he followed it, me- 
chanically as before. The door from the hall into 
the sitting-room had been shut; as the young man 
approached it through the smoke, he saw the dwarf 
open it, enter and close it again. Paul’s hand was 
on the latch an instant after, and to his inexpressible 
horror, he found that the bolt had been shot on the 
inside, and that he could not open the door! 

“Open it! open it!” he shouted, rattling frenzied- 
ly at the latch, 

There was no answer, and retiring a little, he 
Tushed against the door with all his might, planting 
his shoulder in the middle of it, and tore both hinges 
and lock from the casing, so that it fell at bis feet. 
Darting to the chamber, which was almost wholly 
free from smoke, he paused one instant at the door, 
and gazed at the strange sight within. The dwarf 
had seized the miser by the shoulders and dragged 
him bodily from the bed, and now held him forcibly 
in a sitting posture on the floor, while he stood over 
him, menacing him with his clenched band. 

“The house is all afire!” Jarvey shouted in his 
ear. “ There’s only time for us to escape and to get 
your money out. Hear how the flames crackle and 
snap, and see the great light, and the smoke there 
out of the windows! Do you hear it? Do you see it, 
3 man?” 











‘* Yes, yes—get me out—get me ont!” the miser : then it sank slowly down, crushing everything be- , their head,” and no one in all Grassmere would have 


screamed, in terror. ‘‘ Good Jarvey—excellent Jar-— 


Vey, save me!” 


‘** Where’s your money?” the dwarf shouted in his 
ear, in a tone of mixed menace and eagerness. “It , 


will burn up, old man; do you hear? Your money 
will all be destroyed! Tell me where it is, and 1’ll 
eave it for you,” 

The wild expression of terror left the face of Ralph 
Seifridge for a moment, and he rubbed his hands to- 
gether, and chuckled softly with satisfaction. 

“Ah, Jarvey, my lad, don’t be troubled about that; 
don’t fear for my poor little treasure! I know where 
it is—” , 

“ Where is it?” And Jarvey clutched his arm so 
savagely that his face was contorted with pain. 

“1t’s where neither thieves nor fire can get it!” 
the miser cried. And above all the fear and the des- 
peration which his voice showed, there was a tone of 
unmistakable satisfaction. 

‘* Tell me, or I'll lock you in here, and leave you to 
burn up!” the dwarf yelled, almost frantic at being 
continually baffled. But at this crisis, Paul burst 
into the room, and hurling Jarvey up against the 
wall with a force that caused the bumpback to how) 
with pain, he swung his father in bis arms, and 
wrapping bim in the coverlet of the bed, carried him 
safely from the house, 

The loud cry of ‘‘ Fire! fire! fire!” had reached 
him in the house, a minute b« fore, and when he ap- 
peared upon the front steps, carrying bis fatber in 
his arms, be was greeted by a loud shout from fifty 
or more people who had arrived at the Place, and 
who were standing still, looking at the fire in helpless 
astonishn.ent. Others were coming up, shouting 
with all their Jungs as they cawe; and Paul, leaving 
his father in charge of some of them, ran back into 
the doomed building, without a word to anybody, 
followed by a frightened cry from without. The 
smoke was pouring down the stairs in thick columns; 
but be shut his eyes and held his breath, and holding 
firn ly to the balusters, he reached the upper story, 
almost suffcated with beat and smoke. A cool 
draught blowing across the hal) through the sbat- 
tered window revived him; he darted through the 
smoke which filled every corner and crevice of the 
hall, and vociterating the name of Rachel, tried the 
latch of her door. Horror of horrors—the door was 
locked fast on the inside!+ He shouted her name 
again and again, and repeatedly planted his shoulder 
against the door, in his frenzied effort to break it 
down; and then, well-nigh stifled with the smoke, 
he ran into the opposite room, the windows of which 
looked out to the front, and which had thus far es- 
caped the flame which roared all around it. As he 
stood thus, pri jecting his nead out into the tresh air, 
and drawing in great draughts of it to reanimate his 
sinking energies, he was recognized by those below, 
and a shout of terror and warning greeted him. 

**Come down, sir—come down at once, or you'll 
burn for it!” one whom he knew for Doctor Manvers 
shouted, swinging his arms in frantic gesticulations. 

“* He can’t come down; the stairs are all a-fire!” a 
dozen voices responded, speaking with accents of 
hopeless terror. 

Running back through the smoke to the head of 
the stairway, the young man discovered, to his hor- 
ror, that it was now but a channel-way of living fire, 
rushing down it like a flaming river, and completely 
filling the passage-way. There was no question in 
his mind now about saving his sister; that was 
hopeless. It had become more than doubtful, as be 
thought, whether he ever should leave the building 
alive himself. He staggered back to the front win- 
dow where he had stood a tew moments before, faint 
and gasping; and again the multitude who now filled 
the yard in front were affrighted with his great peril 
as he leaned from the window. 

The presence of mind of Doctor Manvers alone 
preserved him. The eye of the doctor had rested a 
moment before on the coverlet in which Paul had 
wrapped his father; and twitching it unceremoni- 
ously from his shoulders, the doctor called the half- 
dozen nearest him to his assistance, and in a moment 
it was stretched beneath the window from which 
Paul leaned, and grasped tightly in the hands of the 
doctor and the others. 

‘It is large and strong, and will bear you,” he 
sang out, encouragingly. “At all events, it’s your 
only chance! Hang from the sill outside, and drop 
into it!” 

Paul looked behind him; the flames were now 
rushing through the ball outside the door of this 
room ; and by the trembling of the floor beneath his 
feet, he knew that the weight of the roof had weak- 
ened the burning timbers that supported it, and that 
in a very few moments the whole edifice must fall in 
ruins together. Commending his soul to God, he 
stepped into the window-seat, grasped the cap out- 
side, and lowered himee)f until his whole weight was 
hanging by his hands; and then, as the doctor shout- 
ed enconragingly to him, he loosened his hold and 
went down. The coverlet caught him, and both 
those who held it and Paul were at once upon the 
ground, in a heap; but except a few bruises and 
scratches, there was no injury to any of them. 

“Get back!” the doctor shouted. “The roof is 
falling!” 

The multitude of lookers-on made baste fo retire, 
as did aiso Paul and those about him; and then every 
eye was turned upon the burning house. The roof 
was Dow one common mass of flame, and from every 
window and doorway the fire was shooting and 
writhing, while a great column of smoke rolled 





up from the conflagration. A cracking of timbers 
was heard—then the root trembled and swayed—and 


neath it, while a bright red flery tongue shot up 
thirty feet from the concussion, and sparks showered 
all around, as though the heavens were raining fire. 
And now of the Selfridge mansion there was left 
nothing but the heap of ruins that smoked and burn- 
ed upon the ground. , 

Nearly all Grassmere had by this time come to the 
scene of the catastrophe, and the flames lit up the 
faces of a motley mass of humanity, young and old, 
men, women and children, carelessly clad, just as 
they rushed out trom their slumbers, at the cry of 
fire. Such an event as this was rare enough among 
thie community, and they stood with hushed tongues 
and overshadowed taces, in view of the terrible visi- 
tation which had come among them. The forethought 
of Doctor Manvers bad discovered his old housekeep- 
er in the basement early enough to allow of her res- 
cue; and the kind creature was now passing around 
from group to group, wringing her bands and asking 
fur Rachel Selfridge. 

** Be quiet, Lucy!” the doctor at last said. 
not doubt that she is consumed in the bouse.” 

There was @ groan of mortal agony as he pro- 
nounced these words, and Pau) Selfridge cast t:imself 
down upon the ground, and hiding his tace, wept 
bitterly at the thought. Man as be was, with all the 
strength and control of a man’s nature within him, 
he could not conceal the exhibition of his overpower- 
ing grief. 

“« My poor, poor sister!’”’ he groaned aloud. ‘ Dear 
Rachel, why wasn’t itl? Why couldn’t I be taken, 
instead of you? O my God! it is awful! Poor 
Rachel—gone—gone forever, and there was no one 
but you to love me!” 

He rccked bimeelf to and fro on the ground, un- 
conscious of the crowd that gathered about him, lost 
to all outward things, in the intensity of his grief. 
But presently, when their eyes had ceased to regard 
him so curiously, and when their attention was given 
again to the burning ruins, there was a young girl 
separated herself from the rest, and coming timidly 
to Paul, bent over him and pronounced his nai e. 
He litted his face, and recognizing Kuth Martin, sat 
upright, and took with both his own the hand that 
she held out tohim. No word was spoken between 
them; but the sympathy of her simple act fell on bis 
bleeding heart like balm, and gave him some conso- 
lation, even in the hour of his great bitterness. And 
thus the feet of these two were brought to walk 
nearer and nearer to that way of love, of pain, of grief, 
of doubt, of despair, and of final triumph, that, un- 
known to them, lay bread before them. 

The night was passed by old Ralph Selfridge at the 
house of one of his tenants; and all the next day the 
more curious of the villagers were calling upon him 
to talk about the fire, with no other object than an 
idle curiosity to know whether he had preserved his 
money. They had little satisfaction from him; he 
made no answer to any of them, excepting to grumble 
and groan at tbe loss ot bis house, and todeclare that 
he always bad been poor, but that he was now poorer 
than ever. His secret was not so easily obtained. 

Paul accepted the offer of Doctor Manvers tu make 
his house bis home tor a few days; and during the 
next day and night he was prostrated with the grief 
of his bereavement. On the second day after the 
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fire, he hastened to a magistrate to lodge acomplaint 
against Jarvey of firing the house; but the constable 
who took the warrant was unable to tind him. He 
| had been seen early in the morning by several per- 
' sons, hear the village; but he was gone now, and tew 
' doubted » alter hearing Paul's story, that he had fied 
because of a just fear of arrest. 





CHAPTER X. 
THE DISINHERITED — SHADOWS OF THE NIGHT. 


A FORTNIGHT had passed by since the destruction 
of the house at Selfridge Place, and the sharp edge of 
public curiosity as to that singular occurrence had 
been somewhat blunted, but not satisfied. The dwarf 
had apparently made good his escape, to some place 
unknown; certainly he could not be found in or 
about the village, by the most diligent search; and it 
soon came to be generally believed that he had fired 
the house. His disappearance and continued ab- 
sence, coupled with what Paul Selfridge had told, 
seemed to admit of no other conclusion; but when 
the gossips came to inquire for a motive, they sagely 
copjectured that it was done out of revenge for a 
long series of severities practised upon him by the 
miser. Perhaps Jerusha Martin might have told a 
different story, had she chosen; but she studiously 
kept her own counsel, and nobody was the wiser for 
anything said by her of the fire or its incidents. 

There was, leading off from the main street of 
Grasemere, a narrow, crooked alley, on which were 
several old tenements of the most uninviting aspect. 
One of them, in particular, would have been noticed 
by any passer as a worthless and uninhabitable 
wreck, shattered and battered, and seemingly ready 
to fall before the first high wind. Nobody had dwelt 
in it for years; the memory of the oldest inhabitant 
of the village could but just reach the time when this 
forlorn old shell had a tenant; and thus it had gone 
to waste and ruin, and was now past even the possi- 
bility of repair The winds of heaven blew freely 
through its unglazed windows and shattered doors, 
and the storms beat at will against its rotten beams, 
with such moans and wailings among their cracks 
and crannies as have to superstitious minds the idea 
that the old house was haunted by the spirits of 
former occupants who had perchance been hurried 





out of the world “with all their imperfections on 


thought of this comfortiess, crazy old tenement for a 
dwelling. 

No one except the miser, Ralph Selfridge. He was 
the owner of this property, and had never been able 
to induce any one to rent ft, at any price, it being 
well known that no repairs could be expected of hin. 
And here, three days after the fire, he located him- 
self, solitary and alone, without companion or friend 
near bim to perform any kina household offices fur 
him, living on the scraps which he purchased from 
the butcher and baker for a mere trifle, which be in- 
variably tried to make them abate, and leaving his 
rookery only at long intervals, and then for brief 
absences. The curivsity-bunters of the town who 
peeped through the holes in the door said that Ralph 
Selfridge occupied binself in walking up and do. n 
the one room that he inhabited, muttering some un- 
intelligible talk to himeelf, and starting with staring 
eyes at the slightest noise—a melancholy spectacle of 
the effects of avarice. 

We pass over a period of two weeka following the 
fire, and resume the thread of our narrative with 
Paul Selfridge. We find him still staying with Doc- 
tor Manvers. A close friendship bad sprung up be- 
tween the two since the burning of the Place; for 
Paul had found in the doctor a warm, sympathizing 
nature which brought such balm to his own poor 
wounded spirit, aching with its grievous bereav. - 
ment, as he had not thought to find; and in the 
young man the strange old physician found some- 
thing above the gossips and tale- bearers of the vil- 
lage, and a cultivated intellect which delighted him 
with its contact. So for these two weeks, Paul had 
been content to remain at the doctor’s house, passing 
the time idly, it must be confessed, in reading, chat- 
ting with good Lucy Bradish about poor Rachel, and 
occasionally sallying out with his gun or fishing-rod. 
More than once he had asked himself the question, 
“To what end is all this?” and he could not answer 
it. Vague visions of future wealth and power, to be 
won in some mysterious way, flitted through his 
brain; he mused upon them by day, and dreamed of 
them by night; but he had formed no plan for the 
future. He knew not what was to be his fortune and 
lot in life. 

Several times during these two weeks he had met 
Ruth Martin, by appointment or chance, and every 
meeting with her, every word, and look, and hand- 
clasp had drawn the two closer together, and given 
to each that wretched lover’s feeling that life with- 
out the other would be unhappiness. And at last 
they had spokenfplainly, and exchanged with each 
other confessions of a love which passes understand- 
ing. And when Paul, letting his fancy lead bim, 
had promised Ruth that by-and-by he would give 
her a little home of her own in the village, and that 
she should be his dearly-cherished wife, and tbat 
Harvey, and perhaps her father, should live with 
them, and that they should be very happy indeed— 
when Paul had painted this pleasant picture, and 
gilded it over with such brilliant hues as young and 
hopeful love is wont to give to its work, then 
Ruth—poor child of tyranny and persecution, hard- 
ly able to conceive so happy a condition as this— 
laid her head down upon her lover’s breast and 
wept for joy. Ah, child, child! well for you that 
you could not foresee the grief, the woes unutterable, 
that were to hang between you and the accomplish- 
ment of these sunny hopes! 

And back from all these interviews Paul Selfridge 


‘came, with heavy, foreboding heart. What, he 


asked of himself, was the future to him? and would 
it not be better for Ruth Martin to be left out from 
that future? What castles he was building, and up- 
on what unsubstantial foundations! To all practical 
intents, he was as much an adventurer as though he 
had not been born the son of rich Ralph Selfridge; 
and he sometimes felt that it was unjust towards 
Ruth to bind her to himself until he could see a rea- 
sonable prospect of the fulfilment of his hopes. 

It was une day in June—a bland, soft day, with 
that pure, genial air which often makes men 
buoyant and hopeful—tbhat Paul, reflecting upon 
these subjects, made a sudden resolution to go to his 
father and endeavor to ¢ffect a reconciliation with 
him. 

“Surely,” he argued to himself, “ surely it cannot 
be wrong that I should desire to conciliate my father, 
that Ruth, whom I love better than myself, may be 
benefited when he dies. God knows how hard I’ve 
tried to act the part of a son towards him; and I’m 
sure it will not be laid to my final account that I 
have not succeeded. And now surely it cannot be 
wrong in me to wish to keep a hold upon his money, 
for others more than myself.” 

He took no counsel with any one, but walked di- 
rectly over to the alley, and knocked at the tottering 
door of the old ruin. A querulous, whining voice, 
which could belong to no other than his father, 
greeted his knock with the demand: 

** Who’s there? and what do you want?” 

“It is Paul, father. I want to talk with you. May 
1 come in?” 

A kind of growl which seemed to indicate “ no” quite 
as much as a consent, was his only answer, and Paul 
pushed open the door and entered. He found him- 
self in a bare, uncarpeted room, the flooring of which 
was broken through to the cellar in three places, and 
the plaster had falien in great patches from the walls 
and ceiling. Spider-webs were woven thickly from 
side to side, and bats flew from the corners; while 
several enormous rats swarmed over the floor in re- 
pulsive boldness. A disordered heap of dirty bed- 





covering lay in the corner, and two or three chairs 
and a table, saved from the fire, in a mutilated con- 
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dition, were standing about. Standing with bis back 
to the wall, as if to forbid further approach, unkempt, 
unshaven, haggard and untidy, stood Ralph Sel- 
fridge, his little sunken eyes gleaming with irritation 
as he looked at his visitor. 

“I bave neglected to see you, father,” Paul said; 
and his tone was all gentleness and conciliation. 
“ Forgive me, sir; I have been careless and forgetful ; 
awful night when we lost Rachel. Pocr Rachel—” 
overpowered with emotion. 

“ Well?” was the mixer’s curt inquiry. 


was always 80 kind and good to you.” 

‘‘Never mention ber again, sir! She was a disobe- 
dient, wayward child; she vished to disobey my 
commands, and I think she would have disobeyed 
them, had she lived. I am not certain that it is not 
better for her that she died as she did. What 
more?” 

The old mian’s queries were mercilessly cold and 
direct, and plainly informed his son that he wished to 
be alone. Dispirited by this fresh proof of his heart- 
lessness, and disgusted with bis selfish estimate of 
his own sainted chil’, Paul said: 

“Father, | want to say a few words to you. I am 
your only child now; there is no one of the family 
living besides us twe. Why can we not live peace- 
ably and cordially together, as father and son should, 
drawn still closer by the death of our dear Rachel? 
We surely can, Let us take one of your houses, and 
make it comfortable, and live in it, with a good 
housekeeper. I will collect your rents for you, and 
manage your affairs, and you will be comfortable and 
happy, I hope; and by-and-by I will give you anoth- 
er danghter—” 

“A wife?” hastily broke in the miser. 
mean that you will marry?” 

Paul answered in the affirmative, and with that, 
the old man’s wrath flamed out in all its fury. 

“No, no—never, never!” he screamed, and stamp- 
ed repeatedly, to emphasize the expression, till the 
rotten floor shook under his feet. ‘Go your ways, 
Paul Selfridge, you’re none of mine; I disown you 
from this moment! This that you’ve been telling 
me is all of the same sly, crafty game that Rachel 
tried on me; and 1 tell you as I told her, that V’ll 
have nothing to do with it. Marry, indeed! bring 
strangers to me, to eat up my substance and spend 
my money! Never, sir, never! You may go hence, 
Paul Seltridge, and never come to me again. I’ll 
keep what I’ve got, and you may get what you can. 
Talk no more; my money is not for you!” 

“ Father—” 

**T say, no more!” 

He turned his back upon his son; and sick at heart, 
grieved, but not despairing, Paul Selfridge lett him, 
never to bebold his living tace again. 


Do you 





The night of that day came on, still and dark, 
moonless, and with but a few stars in the sky to 
show the waytarer where to place his feet. It was a 
murky night, when men might go abroad with little 
fear of being known; and at the hour of twelve you 
might have stvod in the street of Grassmere, and a!l 
about you would have been still and quiet as the 
grave; for no one was abroad to break the ghostly, 
sepulchral silence of the hour. 

At the hour of twelve, Ralph Selfridge cautiously 
issued from his unlighted room, and walked with a 
feeble step, halting, and limping, and leaning heavily 
on a staff, down the street. At every few steps he 
would pause and listen suspiciously to the moaning of 
the breeze, the chirp of a cricket at his feet, or the 
cracking of a twig under them; and then he would 
move on again, choosing the deepest part of the 
shadow fur his path, and slowly and steslthily made 
his way out of the village. He went in the night, 
and he returned while it was still night to his rookery ; 
and none of the people were wiser for his mysterious 
movements, which very many of them would gladly 
have stayed up all night to see, had they known of 
them. 

He cleared the village, and then his steps led 
straight to the burned homestead. He noiselessly 
unclosed the gate and shut it after him, and present- 
ly threaded the path among the shrubbery, and came 
out in front of the heaps of gray ashes and charred 
and blackened timbers which were all that was now 
left of the house. And having advanced thus far, he 
was startled to see two figures sitting upon the lower 
stone which had supported the front steps. The dis- 
tance between him and them was not two rods, and, 
obscure as was the night, he could plainly recognize 
them both. They had not seen him, for they were 
deeply engaged in their conversation; and with- 
drawing himself into the shrubbery, the miser 
crouched down behind the outer row of bushes, and 
waited. 

He recognized these two as Peter Jarvis and Je- 
rusha Martin. 

There they sat in the dead, still hours of this sum- 
mer night, this woman and this dwart, weaving a 
plot, maturing a conspiracy, which, for the safety of 
at least one of the two, they must needs have taken 
a time and a place as obscure as there. And there, 
behind the bushes, for an hour did the miser crouch 
and watch them, listening eagerly for some word 
that might give him a clue to their designs; but they 
spoke in whispers, with their faces close together, 
and he could catch nothing. Their whisperings were 
earnest, and their gestures of hands and head were 
frequent; and when they left the place, they retired 

from it separately, the dwarf speeding away south- 
4. ~~ through the darkness, to his place of conceal- 





| 
| 


ment, wherever it was, and Jerusha Martin return- 
, ing unobserved to the village. 

They went away from the ruin, ignorant of the 
eyes that had been watching them, and the ears that 
bad been strained to hear their conversation. 
Ralph Selfridge could have known what these two 

were saying and plotting, and could Peter Jarvis and 
his confederate have known that the man who was 


but I have not been altogether like myself since that the sul,j:ct of all their plottings was at that moment , 


lying hidden in the bushes almost within reach of 


things imagined, and perhaps bloody things done. 
Waiting only until they had gone, and assuring 


man left his hiding-place, approached the ruins, and 
disappeared. What he did there, aud why, are ques- 
tions which were not answered at the time, and 
which must remain for the unfolding of the narrative. 





CHAPTER X. 


PAUL'S FRIEND IN NEED—ANOTHER NIGHT 
SHADOW. 

Tuk hour was tending towards eleven, of the 
same night, and Doctor Manvers, wearied with pro- 
tracted visitations, bad turned his steps towards bis 
home. He had not anticipated finding any one out 
of bed; but the glimmer of a light from his study 
caused him to turn his feet thither, and, entering it, 
he found Paul Selfridge pacing the floor with a 
troubled face. 

‘* What, my boy, you awake at this hour?” the 
doctor asked. ‘* What keeps you up?” 

Paul tried to smile, but the effort was feeble and 
unsuccessful. “I have only been getting myself 
into a proper frame of wind to say farewell to you,” 
he replied. ‘“ But I find it hard to do.” 

“ Why, what’s all this? What sudden freak have 
you taken? Where are you going?’ the doctor 
asked, in a breath. 

** As to where I am going,” Paul replied, ‘I must 
frankly say that I don’t know. Butlam sick and 
tired, doctor, of imposing any longer on your hospi- 
tality; and besides, I am wasting the precious days 
that I ought to be using to advance me in life, some- 
where. Faith, my dear doctor, I haven’t an idea 
what I shall do when I reach Salem, where I mean 
to go this very day; I have no plans, except to make 
a push for myself, By-and-by, before long, I trust, 
you may hear that Paul Selfridge has become rich 
and famous; yes, my dear friend, you’ll be sure to 
hear of it when it happens, for I shall return to 
Grassmere very soon afterwards, and will then tell 
you allaboutit. I-” 

** Hark!’ Doctor Manvers held up a finger as he 
spoke. ‘ Did you hear something rather like a sob 
or & moan outside?” he asked. 

“TI heard the wind,’’ Paul replied; “nothing 
more.” 

Both listened; but except the low sound of the 
night-breeze through the elm-branches, there was 
nothing to be heard. 

** Now, Paul, my boy,” the doctor said, “listen to 
me. Dounot bein any hurry to leave me. I like 
you, and want your company for awhile. In fact, 
I think I should be lonesome without you, and 
clever, stupid old Lucy Bradish would be more in- 
sufferable than ever. You are young yet, my lad; 
there is plenty of time before you. I cordially ask 
you to remain with me a while, and give me a ebance 
to study you a little more, when I expect tohelp you 
about your future, with my advice, at least. 1 am 
truly in earnest about this.” 

** And | am more in earnest in my resolve,” was 
the reply. ‘*A thousand thanks, doctor, for your 
generous kindness; I will remember it forever. But 
my determination dves not admit of any abatement. 
You have given me sympathy and help when I most 
needed them, and may God bless you for it! Doctor 
Manvers, I have now parted with every tie of rela- 
tionship that bound me to Grassmere.” His lip 
quivered a little, but he mastered the emotion, and 
wenton. “Iam going—” 

“There, did you hear no noise then?” the doctor 
again interrupted. 

‘* Nothing but the wind,” Paul replied, a little im- 
patiently. 

The doctor walked to the front window and looked 
out; but he discovered nothing unusual, and he 
turned again to listen to Paul. 

“That is all,” the latter said. ‘I mean to leave 

trassmere at dayl'ght. I shall be occupied till then 
with—in—that is—” 

The speaker became confused at this point, and a 
slight smile on the doctor’s face did not at all tend to 
relieve his embarrassment. 

‘* Well, no matter how,” he said. “I am going 
now. Good-by, doctor, and God bless you!” 

He held out both hands; and, as he took them 
both and wrung them, the eyes of the doctor grew 
suspiciously moist, and there was an unusva! huski- 
ness in bi; voice as he uttered his farewell and God- 
speed to the youth. 

** Say good- by for me to Lucy, please,” Paul added. 
** And to Mr. Brinsley, too.” 

‘The latter was a friend of the doctor’s from a dis- 
tant part of the colony, who had been staying for 
several days in the house. Doctor Manvers nodded, 
and Paul took up his bundle from the floor, and was 
moving towards the door, when a thought of Ruth 
Martin crossed his mind. He paused, and turned 
again to his friend, 

‘*Doctor,” he said, “do you know Rath Martin, 
here in the village?” 

** Martin—Martin—” the old man said, musingly. 

* Yes. Her father is Allyn Martin.” 





| with you, sir 
But if | a life of continual pain and terror, through the per- 


His voice faltered, and he turned away his head, | them—then I fancy there would have been dark | 
anxious for her. 


“Him I have seen; the daughter I do not know.” 

“Then for my sake, doctor, seek her out, and be 
her friend, as you have been mire. I will be frank 
That gi.1 is my betrothed. She leads 


secutions of her stepmother; and to take her from 
the misery of her present life, I mean to strive for 
success as men do not often strive. But at best it 
will be many along and weary day ere I can see 
Grassmere again, and if I can think that she has you 
to ‘befriend her in my absence, I shall: feel less 
I well know that, once you know 


: her, you will be her friend fur her own sake; but 


“ Don’t you miss Rachel, father? You know she | himself that he was safe from observation, the old | 





now, whileshe is yet a stranger to you, I ask you to 
befriend her for mine. Will you, doctor?” 

There was not a word spoken in reply; but the 
warm pressure of his band was to Paul an assurance 
of all that he asked. Once more he exchanged his 
farewell with the doctor, and again he shouldered 
his bundle and started towards the door. He un- 
latched it and swung it back; but before he had 
placed a foct outside, the inanimate form of a woman 
that had for the last halt-hour lain against it fell 
across the threshold. With a cry of surprise and ap- 
prehension, Paul dropped his bun¢ le, and fell on his 
knees by the prostrate form. He turned back the 
hood that concealed the face, and revealed Ruth 
Martin. 

*O God, ifshe should be dead!” he cried. 

** No, no, this is only a fainting spell,” the doctor 
said, releasing her wri:t, where be bad found avery 
feeble flutter of pulse. ‘‘ Brirg her to that lounge.” 

Paul took her tenderly in his arms and laid her 
upon the lounge; and by chafing and fanning, Ruth 
was restored in a few minutes to consciousness. Her 
eyes glanced round the room with a bewildered look, 
until they rested upon Paul, kneeling anxiously by 
her side; and then sbke placed her arm around his 
neck, and her head upon his shoulder, and whis- 
pered, tremulously, to him: 

‘* Where am I, Paul?” 

** You are safe, Ruth, in Doctor Manvers’s house. 
What has happened to you?” 

“I remember now—I remember,” she said; anda 
shudder shook her from head to foot as she spoke. 
‘IT knew you were here—you told me, you know— 
and when I determined to leave the house of that 
wicked woman, an hour ago, I could not think of 
any place to go but to you. What could I do, dear 
Paul? Tell me what else I could do.” 

You have done right, of course, Ruth, to come to 
me in your trouble. Tell me all about it.” 

His voice was kind and his manner winning; and 
tears of joy filed the eyes of the poor outcast as she 
saw it. She hid her face again, while she mur- 
mured : 

“T shall never go back there, Paul—never, 
never!’ 

* You shall not, Ruth.” 

Thus spoke Paul Selfridge, in the ardency of his 
love, and in his desire to soothe the deep distress of 
Ruth. It is quite likely that he turgot bis own pov- 
erty and feeds; andit is just as likely that he, as 
almost any other lover in like situation, would have 
said the same while remembering these things. 

** You shall not go back to be tormented, my dear 
Ruth. Tell me now what has happened.” 

“1 have worked all day in the kitchen, and I was 
tired, and wanted to sleep. The hateful woman 
knew it, and made me work more, just to torment 
me.” The voice of the girl trembled, as she spoke, 
with indignant anger, and her eyes were again filled 
with tears. ‘* I was so tired and sleepy that I could 
hardly stand, and I told her so, and begged her to 
release me till morning; but she called me a good- 
for-nothing, lazy girl, and called me hard and cruel 
names. I bore it all without another word; bat I 
was so drowsy that I let a bowl that I was wiping 
slip through my hands, and it broke in a dozen 
piéces on the flour before I knew what I had done. 
I was wide awake ther, and frightened, and I made 
baste to tell her that it was an accident, and that I 
was sorry for it; but nothing could pacity her. She 
was almost wild with anger; she seized me by the 
shoulders, and shook me, ca ling me dreadful names, 
while her voice was so choked with rage that she 
couli hardly speak. And at last I was so frightened 
by her violence that I broke away from her and ran 
to the room where my father was. She followed me 
—think of it, Paul!—she followed me with a rope in 
her hand, and she struck me cruel, hard blows with 
it, over my shoulders, while I was crouching on the 
floor at my father’s knees, begging him to save me 
from her; and when he interceded, and asked her 
mildly to stop, she broke out into a flood of bitter 
abuse of both of us; and, seizing me by the arms, 
she actuelly dragged me to the garret, put me in, 
and locked the door on me. I staid there in the 
dark, almost crazy with pain and grief, until she 
went out—I don’t know where—and then little 
Harvey brought the ladder to the window, and I 
escaped. I never can go back there, Paul; no, I 
never can: I wiil die first.” 

_Again did he assure her that she should not, and 
scothed and calmed her sorely vexed spirit, holding 
her in his arms the while, as he would have held a 
child, Presently she grew stronger, with her lover’s 
sympathy and reassurance, and sat up on the lounge; 
and then Paul brought his friend, the doctor, and 
presented him. At the same instant there was a 
knock at the door, and, leaving Rath with the doc- 
tor, he opened it and admitted Mr. Martin. His face 
was anxious and troubled, and he would have gone 
at once to his daughter; but Paul detained him, and 
talked with him about the terrible treatment to 
which she had been subjected. 








‘It is all true,” the poor weak man said; “the 
poor yirl is treated badly enough: but what can | 
do? The woman’s will is law in the house; all that 
I can say or do is of no account. I pity the poor 
child; from the bottom of my heart I pity her, and 
I heartily wish she might never again be under the 
same roof with her stepmother.” 

“And if I can prevent it she never shall,” Pay) 
said, determinedly. He looked toward Ruth; and he 
saw that.the doctor had taken a chair before her, 
and, with his elbow on his knee and his chin in his 
hand, he was gazing fixedly upon the sweet, dis- 
tressed face «f the girl. 

“ Have you ever seen me before, my child?” he 
asked. 

* Sometimes, sir; not often,” she replied. 

** Have I ever spoken to you?” 

‘6 Never, sir ° ° 

*T thought not,” he mused, his eyes falling to the 
floor, and his thoughts wandering away into years 
long past, and far acress the sea, to a face so wonder- 
folly like this, that the past and its scenes were re- 
vived in his breast, and 8 irred it with unwonted 
emotion. 

‘* No—I have never seen her before,” he mused; 
** but she has the same face, the eves, the mouth, the 
hair, the same soft, pleading look of —, but God 
forbid that I should speak that name again! I 
thought that long agony wes over: 1 did not think 
that any human face could be so like hers! But 
peace! peace! 1 will, I must let that old heartache 
have rest.” 

His face was white with inward suffering as he 
raised it again; but it was still kind and good in its 
expression. 

**Put down your head, my dear child,” he said, 
‘and take an old man’s blossing. May the good G xi 
of all of us love and keep you in his eternal care; and 
may your way in life be bappy, from henceforth! 
Sometime—not now—I want to tell you why the sight 
of your face so agitates me; but you may take now 
my pledge of friendship forever.” 

The sad old man kissed her forehead and smoothed 
her hair lightly; and then, turning away fro=x ber, 
put away from his thoughts the forbidden tubject 
which she had unconsciously suggested. 

It was much past one o’clock when Luther Brins- 
ley, sleeping soundly in the room above, was aroused 
from his slumbers by the voice of his host outside his 
door. 

‘© What is it, Ashbel?” he asked. 

“I can’t tell you here, Luther,’ the doctor replied. 
‘* We want your help: dress yourself and come down 
into the study right away—will you?” 

He replied in the affirmative; and he did sc. He 
found upon entering the study, those who have been 
named in this chapter as being there, and he re- 
mained with them sometime. But the door that 
shut behind him when he entered that room must 
shut us out for the present; and the happenings of 
that night beneath that roof, other than such as ve 
have described, were not then revealed in Grassmere, 
and must not yet be revealed here. 

For once in his life, Allyn Martin showed his wi’e 
the spirit of aman. It was about three o’clock thet 
morning when he reached home; and his wife, wro 
had returned almost two hours before, endeavored to 
make him tell where he had been, and what he had 
been doing. To her surprise, he flatly refused to say 
@ word upon the sulject. Neither coaxing nor 
threatening could move him, and he fell asleep in 
the midst of them. ‘ 

And thus passed one more eventful night in Grass- 
mere, with its burden of joy, and sorrow, and sufter- 
ing; and the web of fate wove itself in secret, and 
another day came. 





CHAPTER XI. 
THE SHADOWS DEEPEN. 


A MONTH more passed by, and the gessips of the 
town had ample food for their busy tengues. Onze 
after another tbey had learned that Ruth Martin had 
left her stepmother’s bouse, and taken refuge in that 
of Dector Manvers; and, one after another, they had 
visiled Jerusha Martin, to satisfy their curiosity 
upon the subject. She had received them, one and 
all, with sweet composure and suavity, and whenever 
Ruth was mentioned she looked sad, and sometimes 
sighed; once, indeed, she put her handkerchief to 
her eyes. 

“ Indeed, ladies,” she would say, “ the subject is 
almost too painful to be talked about. I have faith- 
fally endeavored, for many years, to discharge my 
duty as a Christian woman toward that ungratefal 
girl; and you see for yourselves how she repays me. 
I have treated her with the utmost kindness and in- 
dulgence from her childhood, and it has almost 
broken my tender, sensitive heart, whenever her 
wicked temper and perverse ways have compelled 
me to correct her: and I have always meant to be 
as a mother to her; but all my good intentions and 
good effurts are of no effect. She can bear no re- 
straint; she is bent on ber own destruction; and I 
think she is taking the best way to insure it. Well, 
weil, I wash my hands of her and her doings. She 
has left my house because I thought it my Christian 
duty to keep her from young Selfridge. I declare to 
you that there was no other reason!” 

With this bold lie on her sintul lips, this woman 
looked her gossiping callers in the tace, and they, 
with one accord, elevated their eyebrows and their 
hands, and exclaimed witb astonish t. 

“And they do say that she and young Selfridge are 
living together at Doctor Manvers’s,” one of them 
remarked. 
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«| understand so,” Jerusha Martin replied. “1 


\! don’t know this Doctor Manvers; I don’t know what 


others say of bim: / don’t think he can be a very 
| nice kind of person, to permit such suspicious doings 
| under his roof.” 
| «Nobody knows anything about him,” one of the 
tale bearers rejoined. ‘ That is, nothing except that 
| he lives here at Grassmere, and is a physician; 
| though for my part, I don’t believe balf they say 
; about his wonderful cures, and the like. J never 
| would emjl-y him; 7 think he is an old hun-bug.” 

“And nobody knows where he came from, and 
what he was betore he came here,” another put in. 
“JT always thought he was an old, mysterious kind 
of m:n.” 

“And I guess everybody here thinks 80, too. I 
shouldn’t wonder if he was bad enough.” 

“They do suy that young Paul Selfridge is no 
better than he shvuld be.” 

“Tm afraid not ” 

“ Lucky for Ruth Martin if she con’t find it out.” 

“Ab, my dear friends,” the sweet Jerusha inter- 
posed, “ let us hope for the best.” 

“They say that old Selfridge bas turned Paul off.” 

“f bearso; and I have no dvuubt it is so. And 
though most peo} le do ’t say much in praise of oid 
Ralph Selfridge, 1 believe he is to be pitied for having 
such a son.” 

And thus the tongue of scand«l wagged and ran; 
and when these ladies parted with Jerusha Martin, 
they all indulged together in the cheerful prophecy 
that no good would come of the household that Doc- 
tor Manvers had gathered under his roof; and they 
all assured Mrs. Martin that self-respect, as well as 
respect for her, would prevent them from recogniz- 
ing Ruth, wherever they might mect her. And ail 
over the village ran the same doubtful hints and sug- 
gestions; and on Ruth Martin, whenever she walked 
abroad, was turned the curious eye of people who 
were not worthy to touch the hem of her garment; 
and whisperings, and the finger of scorn followed 
her. 
| But she, happy for the time in the love and com- 
| panionship of Paul, cared for none of this—bardly 
noticed any of it. During the montb that they dwelt 
with Doctor Manvers, the days went by as go the 
hours of a delightful idle summer day, and their 
young hearts went forward togetber through the 
future years. 

It was a month of pleasant intercourse with others 
of that little household, besides themselves; with the 
old dector, 80 kind and fatherly to both of them— 
with Mr. Brinsley, refired, intellectual and edu- 
cated—and even with dear old Lucy Bradish, to 
whom Paul was more perfect than ever, now that 
Rachel was gone. Nobody came to the house to see 
any of them; though sometimes the doctor, on his 
visiting rounds, heard the names of Paul and Ruth 
mentioned, and very rarely an equivocal remark was 
made in his hearing. And always, upon such occa- 
sions, the lion in the old man’s nature was instantly 
roused. 

“They talk a great deal about those two, doctor,” 
ventured one of the gossips, at whose house he was 
treating a sick child; for, notwithstanding all their 
sneers, these people would have no one in their sick- 
ness but Doctor Manvers. 

“Indeed, madam—and pray what do they say?” 
The old man spoke bluntly, and tixed his keen eyes 
upon the woman, who cowered from them and fal- 
tered out: 

“O, nothing of any consequence; indeed, it is not 
of the slightest consequence.” 

“Tama plain man, mistress,” the doctor said. ‘I 
don’t know what is said about me, or about those who 
are now under my care; but I say to you, and you 
may say for me to all others, that whoever says aught 
against the good name or fame of that young man 
or that ;oung woman, is a base liar! Please repeat 
this as often as you feel it necessary to say to any one 
that they talk a great deal about these two.” 

The first days of July came, and with them came 
the separation which Paul had put off from day to 
day, until a sense of duty within him would not allow 
him to defer it longer. His future was now marked 
out, and he foncly believed that he had found the 
path of prosperity and the way to riches; but the 
pursuit of it involved a long parting from Ruth, and 
this he had dreaded and put off until it could no 
longer be avoided. He bad found in Mr. Brinsley a 
valuable friend, who bad promised to find him a 
place as supercargo of a trading vessel which was to 
sail from Boston for the Mediterranean in a few days; 
and he had told Paul of the rare op portunities which 
his place would give him to trade on his own ac- 
count, and wake a large pr: fit upon a very small in- 
vestment. Mr. Brinsley himself was going in the 
Same vessel as far as be conld toward Syria, where 
he designed to travel fur hig health: and Paul gladly 
embraced the offer, and made speedy arrangements 
for the voyage. Rath had tearfully but trustfally 
consented, fearing for his absence, but cheered by 
his assurance that six months, at the most, would be 
its limit. The doctor had cordially approved it, ard 
had earnestly requested that Ruth might be left with 


grew out of her sadness. She read the letter daily, 
aud wrote one every week to various addresses which 
Paul had given her; and the common burden of 
them, and of her daily thoughts, and of her dreams 
by night, was this: “‘Come back to me, dear Paul; 
come back— come back!” 

But she never received another letter from him. 
The summer lengthened out in heat and harvest- 
time, and its long, long days brought her no further 
news; and often and again as she waited by the gate 
for the postman, as he came slowly down the street 
on his pony, she had from him the invariable an- 
swer, ‘No letter, miss, to-day.” The golden days 
of autun-n came to Grassmere: the leaves ripened 
and fell, and the first chill winds of December whirled 
them abont the houses—and still no news of Paul. 
She sought the doctor for comfort in her distressful 
forebodings ; and he never failed to give it. 

“Pshaw, my child—don’t worry yourself,” he 
would say. “Everything is we!l with him, I’ll be 
bound. No matter where he writes his letter in the 
Mediterranean, ten chances to one but it must go to 
London first, for there are ten British ships there to 
one American. You can’t be disappointed much 
longer.” 

The days of that dark, dreadful December went by 
beavily and in sadness, and Ruth Martin sickened 
with hope long deferred. No letterever came; but 
instead, one bitter cold morning, the postman waded 
hip-deep through the snow that the storm had piled 
around the house, and stamping his snow-covered 
boots upon the floor, stood fumbling in his post-bag, 
and turned away his head, that Ruth might not see 
the ill omen « f his face. 

“A letter?” she joyfully asked, hastening to him, 
and putting forth her band. 

‘*No, miss; only a copy of the Boston News Letter 
that I have brought for the doctor. But—but—I 
fear there’s that in it will make your young heart 
heavy and chill with grief.” 

“Ys Paul sick?” she whispered, with unsteady 
voice and blanching cheek. 

“He is dead.” The postman blurted out the 
words desperately: and Ruth sank insensible into 
the doctor’s arms. 

* Great God, man—what do you mean?” Doctor 
Manvers asked, leaning against the wall while he 
supported Ruth. 

* It’s too true, sir; you'll find it all in the paper, 
.under the ‘ Marine Intelligence.” The ship Victory 
was taken by the barbarians off the coast of Tripoli, 
in September; the crew and passengers were killed, 
toa man,and the ship scutiled and burned. It’s 
awful, sir; but it’s true.” 


A BILLIARD SHARP. 

AN English magazine supplies us with a clever 
story of genteel rascality—the narrative heing given 
in the words of a Colonel T——. ‘ You remember,” 
said he to a companion, “ Raleigh, and how he used 
to win our money at the club, at pool? Well, I know 
that you will be glad to hear that he has met his 
match at last. He has got ‘ picked up’ in a very cu- 
rious way. Raleigh was accustomed to frequent one 
ot the rooms of the Quadrant, where he said he would 
always have ‘held his own,’ (which, as you know, 
meant more than that), but for a certain Mxjor Du- 
bois, a Frenchman, who sometimes divided with 
him, but more often took the whole pool. At bil- 
liards, however, they were as near equal as could be, 
though each secretly thought himself the better 
player, and was willing to back himself for money. 
Whatever they bet, however, they came about quits 
at the end of all, so that a match between them was 
quite monotonous, from the certainty that if Dubois 
won to-day, Raleigh mould be certain to win on the 
morrow. They wanted some sort of notoriety, since 
the excitement of gambling was thus in a measure 
neutralized; and at last the Frenchman proposed 
something. They had played against each other 
left-handed with equal success; but now Dubois 
suggested that they should each bandage up one of 
their eyes. And so they went at it, like a couple of 
Cyclopses, for twenty pounds a side. The French- 
man won, and Raleigh would not play again, observ- 
ing the loss of fifteen points to him. ‘Give me ten,’ 
said Dubois, ‘and I will play you for what you like 
with my eye closed.’ ‘Done,’ said Raleigh. And he 
bet fifty pounds a game, and placed a plaster over 
one of his opponent’s eyes with his own hands. The 
strangeness of the conditions of the wager attracted 
quite a crowd, and I went to see the thing played 
myself. But Dubois won with seeming ease, and of- 
fered to play again on the same terms, receiving five 
points instead of ten, which the other accepted. Ra- 
leigh lost that, also, although he played quite up to 
the usual game. 

**T can’t understand it,’ said he to me, when he 
had paid his money; ‘but I am not such a fool as to 
try the thing again. That fellow can play every bit 





as well with one eye as with two.’ 


‘It was not, however, until many months after- 


wards, that he found out why this was so. Dining 


out with this very Dubois’s cousin—an officer of 
Zouaves—at the ‘ Rag,’ Raleigh happened to speak 
of his relative’s skill with the cue. 

 ¢ Yes, yes,’ returned the Zouave, simply; ‘ Henry 
is excellent at billiards; and it is the more extraor- 
dinary, because, as you are doubtless aware, he lost, 
when quite a boy, all use of the left eye.’” 


him till Paul’s return; and thus it had been ar- 
Tanged, and they parted. 

A letter came back to Ruth some weeks after, from 
Boston, written by Paul when just upon the point of 
sailing im the “Victory.” He wrote in buoyant 
health and spirits, a cheering letter; full of assur- 
ances of his undying affection, and reiterating his - 44 
Promise to return to her in six months; and Ruth % 

carried the precious missive in her bosom, and, With love, the heart becomes a fair and fertile 
cheered and comforted by the good doctor and his | garden, glowing with sunshine and warm hues, and 
housekeeper, the light of hope filied her eyes, and she | exhaling sweet odors. 

















NOTED HIGHWAY ROBBERS. 


From the earliest records, Hounslow Heath, Eng- 
land, was a notorious ride for highwaymen. Wheth- 
er it wason this heath that Claude Duval really 
made the knight’s lady dance a coranto, and then 
charged tbe husband a hundred pounds for it, may 
be uncertain; but itis certain that Captain Hind 
who tried to stop Cromwell, and who did rob Brad- 
shaw and Harrison, infested this wild commen, 
The gallant captain was eventually hung at Worces- 
ter, and his head was eet up, as @ scarecrow to gen- 
tlemen of his kidney, over the bridge gate. Hind 
fought for the king at Worcester, and when the hue 
and cry was hot after him, arttully and daringly 
came to Lundon, called himself Brown, changed his 


son of a baronet, and who had been brought up at 
Eton, and had been in both the navy and army, 
committed a robbery on the fatal heatb, after his 
return from transportation, and was bung tlere in 
chains to scare the night riders. 

But travellers had their artifices as well as high- 
waymen. Men of avdecity, when stopped, had 
sometimes the effrontery to pretend to be fellow 
thieves, and were allowed to pass toll free. On one 
occasion a bold cfficer in the army, forewarned that 
the coach would be stopped, hid himself in the b2s- 
ket, and on two highwaymen ridirg up, shot one 
through the head, and drove off the other. In later 
times, Townshend, the celebrated Bow-street run- 
ner, used often to ride as an armed escort before 


h 





wig, dyed his face, and took lodgings ata barber’s 
opposite St. Dunstan’s Church; but the worthless 
barber betrayed the gallant rogue, who swung for it. 

There was seldom great during in the robberies of 
the highwaymen. They were but poor huwbugs. 
They had houses of intelligence; they had ostlers, 
drivers of wagons and packhorses, innkeepers, bar- 
maids, turnpike men and carriers, in their pay. 
They did not attack armed travellers if they could 
help it, and when they did so they generally did it 
by surprise or by force of numbers. They obtaii ed 
heavy purses and rich boxes of j late, but they ha@ 
to cast money away by handfuls to their spies and to 
the constables who tolerated them or aided their es- 
capes. Wild drinking and gambling were the des- 
perate reactions from their dangers and their days of 
starvation and short commons. ‘Then came the 
gallops, the short cuts, the flying of gates and brooks, 
the forcing of rivers, to get by moonlight to Houns- 
low; with every bridle path, and ficl’, and hedge of 
which district every bighwayman was familiar. 
Then they dashed up to some coach and exchanged 
shots, or they rammed their pistols through the glass 
windows, and frightened the ladies into tits, and the 
men into submission. The watch was drawn from 
the boot, the jewels from under the cushions; they 
tossed the spoil into their deep pannier pockets, curs- 
ed, threatened, and dashed cff. Then eventually 
they were leaped on in some brandy shop parlor, or 
were torn down ina savage hue and cry, or were 
felled by some despairing man, or were betrayed by 
some jealous mistress. Next came the hard jury 
and the steel-faced judge, the dim stone room, the 
staring faces of quidnuncs and heartless men of 
fashion, the last revel with the turnkey and perhaps 
the chaplain (for those were odd times), then the 
unrivetting of the fetters, the presentation of the 
nosegay, the bellman’s mechanical verses, and the 
grim ride backward up Holborn-hill to Tyburn. 

In the reign of William and Mary, Hounslow trem- 
bled at the name of Whitney, who, like his successor, 
Turpin, began lifeasa butcher. He then kept an 
inn in Hertfordshire. The best story told of him is 
that be plundered a gentleman named Long of a 
hundred pounds in silver. The traveller represented 
that he had far to go, and did not know where to get 
money on the road. Whitney at once opened the bag 
and handed it to him. Long could not resist the 
opportunity, and drew out a brimming handful. 
Whitney did not remonstrate, but only said with a 
smile, ashe rode off, “I thought you would have 
had more conscience, sir.” Whitney was at last 
trapped ina house in Milford-lane, and died in his 
shoes ata place called Porter’s Bleck, near Smith- 
field. He was only thirty-four; highwaymen seldom 
attained old age. 

Some heroes get their fame very undeservedly. 
This is especia)ly the case with Mr. Richard Turpin, 
who was but a mean and cruel sort of thief, let 
alone a murderer. He was an Essex butcher, who 
turned housebreaker, and he and his gang hada 
cave in Epping Forest, where they and their horses 
lay in ambuscade. The street ballad writer of 1739 
wrote: 

On Hounslow Heath, as I rode o'er, 

I spied a lawyer riding before. 

“ Kind sir,’’ said I, “aren't you afraid 

Of Turpin, that mischievous blade ?"* 
O rare Turpin, hero! O rare Turpin, O! 

Says Turpin, * He'll ne’er find me out; 

I've hid my money in my boot.”’ 

**O,"’ says the lawyer, ‘‘ there's none can find 

My gold, for it’s stitched in my cape behind.”’ 
O rare Turpin, &c. 

As they rede down by the Powder Mill, 

Turpin commands them to stand still. 

Said he, * Your cape I must cut off, 

For my mare she wants a saddle cloth.”’ 

This caused the lawyer much to fret, 

To think he was so fairly bet; 

And Turpin robbed him of his store, 

Because he knew he’d lie for more, 


It isa curious trait of the times that Turpin was 
allowed to hold half an hour’s conversation with the 
hangman before he took his leap from the ladder. 

John Hawkins, one of the wretches that fed the 
Hounslow crows in 1722, was the greatest robber of 
mail coaches on record. He stole the bags of five 
mail coaches in one morning, of two the next day, 
and of one the next. His gang of thieves were even 
so audacious as to stop coaches in Chancery-lane and 





Lincoln’s Inn-fields, They used to go and dine at 
the Three Pigeons at Brentford; then ride on about 
six in the evening to the Post House at Hounslow, or 
to Colabrook, where they would inquire at what 
hour the mails were due. 





It was by no means uncommon for ruined gamblers 
and bankrupt tradesmen to take a moonlit ride to 
the heath to retrieve their shattered fortunes, and in 
1750, it is on record that William Parson, the wild 


c conveying government money. Townshend 
was a little fat man, who wore a flaxen wig, kerrey- 
mere breeches, a biue straight cut coat, and a 
broad-brimmed white bat. He was daring, dext:r- 
ous and cunning; and his merits, manners and odd 
sayings were much relished by the royal family. 
On one occasion, Townshend having to escort a 
carriage to Reading, took with him his friend Jce 
Manton, the celebrated gurmaker, who wes fond of 
adventure, and as brave as alion., Soon after reach- 
ing Hounslow, three foot-pads stopped the coach, 
and Joe was just going to draw trigger, when Towns- 
hend cried out, “Stop, Jce; don’t fire! Let me talk 
to the gentlemen.” A glimpse of the mcon revealed 
Townshend’s dreaded figure to the thieves, who-in- 
stantly took to their heéls; but he had already recog- 
nized them. In a few days his rough and ready 
band was on their collars, and they were soon tried 
and packed off to Botany Bay. j 

There is a legend at Hounslow that a certain 

Bishop of Raphoe was shot on the heath, being mis- 
taken for a highwayman. John Rann (alias Six- 
teen-string Jack) acquired a name, about 1774, at 
which Hounslow postilions trembled. This fellow 
had been coachman to Lord Sandwich, who then 
lived at the southeast corner of Bedford-row, and 
he acquired his singniar name by wearing breeches 
with eight strings at either knee, to record the num- 
ber of his acquittals. He was a handsome, impudent 
fellow, much admired by his companions; and he is 
described as swaggering at Bagnigge-wells in a 
scarlet coat, deep- flapped tambour waistcoat, white 
silk stcckings and laced hat. He drank freely 
there, lost with extreme norcbalance a bhundred- 
guinea diamond ring, and operly boasted be was a 
highwayman, and could replace the lost jewel by one 
evening’s work. He once showed himeelf at Barnet 
races in ablue satin waistcoat trimmed with silver, 
and was followed byan admiring crowd. He even 
had the matchless impudence to attend a Tyburn 
execution, and push his way through a ring of con- 
stables, saying he was just the sort of man to havea 
good place, ashe himself might figure there some 
day. He used to boast that Sir John Fielding’s peo- 
ple always used him very genteelly; consequently if 
they held up a finger he would follow them as quiet 
asalamb. When brought before Sir John, Rann 
wore abundle of flowers as big as a broom in the 
breast of his coat, and had his irons tied up tasteful- 
ly with blue ribbons. At his trial be appeared ina 
pea-green suit, ruffled shirt, and hat bound round 
with silver strings. He gave asupper a few nights 
before his execution. An observer, ¥ho saw the cart 
pass the end of Jobn street with Rann in it,bound 
for Tyburn, describes. him in bis pea-green ccat, 
carrying, as he sat by his coffin, with the chaplain 
reading prayers to him, an enormous nosegay, pre- 
sented, according to custom, from the steps of St. 
Sepulchre’s Church. Nothing in life, however, so 
well became him as the leaving it; for he’ died peni- 
tently, not like desperate Abershaw, who, on mount- 
ing the gibbet so long eager for him, kicked his shoes 
off among the crowd, and leaped savagely into an- 
other world. . 

There was always blood, bad or good, being spilled 
on Hounslow Heath; in 1802 a terrible crime, for a 
long time hidden in mystery, threw a darker gloom 
over the gibbet ground. Mr. Steele, a lavender 
merchant, in Catherine street, Strand, who hada 
housé and nursery-garden at Feltbam, left town for 
Feltham on the afternoon of the fifth of November. 
About seven o’clock on the evening of the sixth, he 
left Feltham, on his way back to town, wearing a 
round hat almost new, half boots and a great coat, 
He was never seen again alive. About a quarter 
past eight, the driver of the Gosport coach, about ten 
minutes after baving changed horses at Hounslow, 
and when between some trees near the powder wills 
and the eleventh milestone, heard a man moaning 
and several groans. On the tenth the body of the 
murdered man was found in aditch some little dis- 
tance off the road, towards the barracks. The back 
part of the skull was beaten in, and there was a 
strap round the neck. A bludgeon lay near the 
body, and ‘a pair of shoes, and an old soldier’s hat, 
with worsted binding. No clue was obtained to the 
crime until the end of 1806, when a deserter named 
Hatfield, just sentenced to the bulks for theft, ccn- 
fessed it. Holloway and Haggarty, laborers, had ar- 
ranged the murder while they were drinking togeth- 
er at a public-house in Dyot street. Haggarty, then 
a marine in the Shannon frigate, was apprehended 
at Deal. When asked where he had been, that time 
four years, he turned pale and almost fainted. Hat- 
field proved that Holloway killed Mr. Steele bece nse 
he struggled much, justas a coach was approaching. 

Avoid loose, drinking, gambling company, whett - 
er they be rich or poor; whether they drink wine cr 
whiskey. Habits acquired while young are hard to 
get rid of. . 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
NIGHT’S LAMENT. 


BY FENNO HAYES. 
There is no good thing loveth me, 
Or bids me come, or sorrows that I go. 
Unhappy me! who bring to sin the key 
That frees her fiends of blood and woe. 


My ear may never hear the voice 

Of cheerful labor or of childhood's play; 
No beauty may my sight rejoice; 

No flower blooms along my way. 


They who lie racked on beds of pain 

My coming meet with sad and restless moan; 
The watchers, with their cyes a-strain, 

Gaze eastward through their vigils lone. 


The mourners weep afresh when I 

Shut from their sight all save the haunting grave; 
The heavy-hearted deeper sigh! 

The stricken madmen wilder rave. 


The hungry and.the cold hate me, 

While hunger gnaws and cold more sharply stings; 
The prisoner longs more madly to be free, 

When through the darkness inemory sings. 


The innocent and happy hide 

From me, in sleep, their blest and blessing eyes, 
While wickedness stalks at my side, 

In fearful shape and awful guise. 


Accursed! accursed! forever lost! 
For heaven itself I may not lift a prayer; 
God's promise hath the heavenly host, 
That * never night shall enter there."’ 





+ 
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UP NORTH IN THE GORGON. 


No. if. 


BY W H. MACY. 


THROUGH THE STRAITS INTO THE POLAR 
BASIN.—TAKING THE LAST WHALE IN 
KOTZEBUE SOUND. 


TWENTY-FIVE hundred barrels in our “ hail,” af- 
ter adding the Frenchman’s oil to our cargo. Four 
or five more whales will fill us, and send us south- 
ward with flying colors; but where are they? The 
Anadir Sea is deserted, and the ground about St. 
Lawrence’s Island is no better, so far as the bowheads 
are concerned. The finback and “ muscle-digger” 
sport among the drift ice, which is open and scatter- 
ing, presenting no dangers to ships under easy work- 
ing sail. This last species, also known as the “ rip- 
sack,” and the “ California gray,” was little known 
until within a few years, being peculiar to high 
northern latitudes. It is small, and very difficult to 
capture, and offers no great inducement to pursuit in 
these seas, but is hunted with considerable success in 
the bays and lagoons on the California coast. 

We have found the fleet of ships again, or at least 
a part of them, St. Lawrence’s Island being the next 
rallying point, as every one is waiting for the ice in 
the straita to break up. The French crew are dis- 
tributed according to custom in such cases, the little 
captain finding a temporary home with another of 
his own countrymen. A few oomiaks come off, now 
and then; but the people are counterparts of those 
we have seen, and they have nothing of value to 
dispose of, for the trade in skins is, for the most part, 
entirely monopolized by the Russians. They offer 
walrus tusks for sale; but these are no longer a nov- 
elty to us, for the animals are abundant here, and 
our later experiments in hunting them have been 
more satisfactory in their results. 

Northward is the word with us all; we follow up 
the indications of clear water, and hover about the 
mouth of the straits, anxiously counting the days as 
the month of July wears away, but no longer dis- 
posed to push blindly into the ice, for thecargo under 
our feet is too valuable to be risked. We do not ex- 
pect to be the pioneer this time, for we can affurd to 
relinquish that honor to some faster sailing and less 
deeply laden competitor. The looked-for opening is 
at last discovered; the twilight which we call night, 
but which is merely a sort of comparative gloom, 
brightens into the morning of a beautiful day, and 
reveals the most distant ships in the northern hori- 
zon steering oft under a cloud of sail. A general 
movement is immediately observable throughout the 
fleet. The icy chains have burst, and the passage is 
found. Our old ship is heavy and dull; but we pack 
on the canvas, and if not the leader of the squadron 
this time, we are determined to be neither last nor 
least. A sharp lookout for drifting pieces of ice is all 
that is required, for there are no other dangers in the 
track. The weather is clear, and both continents 
can be seen distinctly, as we glide onward past the 
Diomede Islands, which stand, three in number, like 
sentinels at the gate. Onward, till we open the Sibe- 
rian shore beyond East Cape, still partially ice-bound, 
the land fades away into the distance, east and west, 
and we float upon the shallow and tranquil waters of 
the great Polar Basin. 

We found the whales for which we had been seek- 
ing, and, improving the few clear days, we took four 
in July. Thick fogs beset us a great part of the time, 
but here we ‘ and it convenient to drop an anchor at 
any time, the depth of water seldom exceeding twen- 
ty to twenty-five fathoms. An anchor of convenient 
size was made use of, which could be weighed easily 
by one watch, in‘a vessel so strongly manned as a 

whaler must hecessarily be; and the winds being for 





the most part light, the sails were seldom furled, but ; 
snugly clewed up and allowed to hang thus until we 
were ready to heave up and sheet home again. 

The beginning of August found us wanting only | 
one whale to fill. We had lost them again, for the | 
movements of the polar whale are capricious and un- 
certain to the last degree. To-day every ship in 
sight is chasing or cutting, to-morrow not a spout is 
to be seen by any one. Noone knows whence they | 
came or whither they have gone; whether they have 
departed for the season, or whether the ground will 
be alive with them to-morrow. But the fleet scat- 
tered, each captain pursuing the course which his 
own judgment dictated. We stood over on the 
American shore, and, enveloped in a fog- bank, drop- 
ped our anchor in the mouth of Kotzebue Sound. A 
dozen ships were in sight just before the bank shut 
down, but no one doing anything, while most of them 
were heading northward. 

“ I’m not going away up to Point Barrow to look 
for one whale,”’ said Captain Stetson. ‘Of the two, 
I would sooner be off now, and trust to picking up a 
rigbt whale between here and the Fox Islands.” 

“So would I,” the mate answered. ‘I’m sure I 
don’t want to push away up into seventy-three or 
four now. If we ted a th d barrels or so, I 
should say, put her through. But I think we can 
pick up one more alongshore here. Let us have a 
look up the sound with the boats, as soon as it clears.” 

“ Well, you may do so,” said the captain, ‘‘two of 
you, at any rate. I don’t want to send all my boats 
out of sight at once.” 

‘*There’s a clear spot off the starboard bow,” sung 
out Mr. Paddock. ‘See the land?” 

** Yes, it’s like all the rest of the land about here,” 
was the reply. ‘* God-forsaken is the word that best 
describes its appearance. The fog is rolling away 
more. I think we sball have aclear day to-morrow.” 

** Blows!” said Mr. Pomroy. ‘* Hear him, sir?” 

“Yes. Muscle-digger, I suppose.” 

“No sir, that’s a bowhead!” said the Bishop. 
“ Here he is, right on the edge of the clearing, and 
boats after him, too!” 

“* Boats! where can they be?” asked the old man, 
running for his spy-glass. ‘‘Some ship must be 
further up the sound here; but we ought to have 
seen her before the fog shut down. Native boats! 
oomiaks !” he continued, as he brought his glass to 
bear. ‘That's a good-sized whale they are hooked 
to, and I hope the poor heathens will get him, though 
he’s just what we want to fill up all our casks.” 

The whale changed his course, heading directly at 
us, and passed within bailing distance of the ship. 
Three large canoes were following him up, and now 
and then getting a dig at him with their rude craft. 
But what amused us most was the number of drugs 
attached to him. More than a dozen of the inflated 
seal skins such as I had observed lashed along the 
gunwales of all the oomiaks which had visited the 
ship, were floating in his wake, being bent to the 
toggle harpoons by short pieces of line or thongs; 
and by the great buoyant power of these, the mon- 
ster was hobbled most effectually, as he found it im- 
possible to remain under water. He attempted it 
several times, but these balloon like contrivances 
resisted so strongly as to pull him back to the surface, 
while the excited Esquimaux hovered close after 
him, and lost no opportunity of annoying him, till 
we lost sight of them in the opposite quarter, where 
the fog still hung thick and low on the sea. 

‘*They’ll worry him to death, I guess,” said the 
captain. “It’s a bungling job, but we must allow 
that they know how to make use of what materials 
they have. Well, there’s one whale in this sound, at 
allevents. Now, if there’s another, we want him, to 
finish up our voyage.” 

The fog lifted and dispersed during the night, and 
at four in the morning our boat and Mr. Norton’s 
were lowered and went in shore, coasting up the 
sound, and taking a look into every bend and inlet 
as we passed. The weather was fine for making ob- 
servations, and propelled by a gentle breeze, we 
glided swiftly up the smooth bay. The sun came up 
brightly, warming the air till our jackets became 
burdensome, and we were glad to throw them off, 
and found it sufficiently warm work plying the pad- 
dles in our shirt sleeves. Insensibly we were led on 
to increase our distance from the ship, till her mast- 
heads were scarcely discernible, as she lay at her 
anchorage. One long, clipper-built finback had been 
seen, and several muscle-diggers, exhaling a most 
offensive gas, had cut across our track with impuni- 
ty; but no bowhead gladdened our vision, and we 
had given up the hope of finding any. The mate 
took a longing look up sound, glanced astern at the 
ship’s mastheads, and let fly the sheets. 

“Mr. Norton,” he said, as the bowboat approached 
us, ‘‘ I think we have gone about as far as is prudent, 
if we mean to sleep on board to-night. We shall 
have to pull back, you know.” 

“ Yes sir, that’s true. Yet it seems a pity we 
couldn’t get that last whale that we want. Such a 
fine day, too.” 

“We'll pull in and land here on this point,” said 
Mr. Pomroy, “ and eat our dinner there. We can 
keep a lookout both up and down from there.” 

A shelving beach of comparatively firm mud afford- 
ed a good landing-place, and the boats were hauled 
well up. The provisions which we had brought with 
us were passed out, and under a balmy Arctic sun- 
shine, we enjoyed our picnic highly. Pipes were 
loaded and lighted, and the mates proposed an ex- 
cursion to the top of a hill near by, from which a 
good view might be had both inland and up the 
sound. Securing the boats, we all started in high 











glee, struggling up the rugged ascent, laughing, 


shouting and pushing each other, in sheer enjoyment 
of the novelty of the thing. 

As we gained the summit, we perceived that the 
bluff on which we were formed another projecting 
point, and that a small cove was formed beyond it, 


| which we had not seen while in the boats. Our boat- 


steerer, Frank, had pushed on in advance of the 
rest, and as he reached the further brow of the hill, 
we saw him halt suddenly, and throw up both hands, 
as if in astonishment. I thought of the picture in 
my echool history of Balboa discovering the South 
Sea from the mountains on the isthmus, and burried 
forward as fast as my tired legs would carry me. 

** What do you see, Frank?” demanded Mr. Pom- 
roy, as he darted past me with long strides. 

**Come look!” answered the Portuguese, in a sub- 
dued voice. ‘‘ No make noise. Gally him.” 

An involantary ‘‘ O-o-oh!” burst from balf a dozen 
voices, as we hurried to his side. Directly below us, 
in the smooth cove, a bowhead of the largest class, 
an old ‘‘cow” with immense arch, and patches of 
white near the spiracles, lay basking in the still 
water, close into the rocks, presenting such a view of 
her proportions and movements as is rarely attain- 
able in the case of a living whale. As the mate ex- 
pressed it, ‘‘you could look right down into her 
spout-holes and see ’em wink.” For full ten min- 
utes we stood, smothering our excitement, while she 
lay there, totally unconscious of danger, occasionally 
electritying ua all with her slow, deep respirations, 
and scaling her immense flukes to right and left un- 
der the water, in sheer sportiveness, as it seemed, 
then disappeared, descending with a gradual slant, 
as there was hardly sufficient depth of water to admit 
of “ turning flukes” in the orthodox way. 

We hastened back to our boats, pushed them off, 
and in a few minutes were paddling silently along 
shore towards the little cove. The greatest caution 
was demanded, in order not to disturb the whale, as 
it was s0 smooth and still, and the boats were allowed 
to drift into the basin, with only an occasional light 
dip of the paddles. So well had we managed that 
the unconscious leviathan pushed her arch above the 
surface very near to Mr. Norton’s boat. A single 
impetus of his paddles, as she rises for the second 
spout, and he is alongside of her—is fast! A heavy 
**sound” and a long struggle in the muddy bottom, 
and the monster rises, exhausted and drowned out, 
craft and line covered with mud, and iron poles all 
scraped and splintered, as if by contact with rocks. 
She stretches out her immense bulk quietly on the 
surface, as if courting the death stroke of the lance, 
for which she has not long to wait. But her tenacity 
of life after being mortally wounded, surprises us al), 
and nearly exhausts our patience in waiting for her 
to die. She never goes outside of the bluff, never 
disturbs or disarranges more than thirty fathoms of 
line trom each tub; but the whole tace of the little 
basin in which she circles round is changed in color 
by the copious life-tide from her wounds, and Frank 
makes a crude estimate that ‘‘he been spout more’n 
fifty barree/s blood.” Her last course is shaped to- 
wards a shelving beach near the head of the cove; 
with her last convulsive throe she forces herself 
aground, lifts and drops her fins with a final quiver, 
and the mighty mass is stranded by the head, like 
the Gorgon on the ledge of rock at Karaghinsky. In 
vain we try to haul it afloat; we are powerless to 
move it. 

** It’s no use, Mr. Norton,” said the mate. ‘“ She’ll 
have to lie where she is till the flood tide makes to- 
night, and then she’ll slide off herself. You had 
better shove right out and go to the sbip as fast as 
you can. Make your report and come back to-night, 
with more help fur towing. By that time I will have 
the whale afloat, and be waiting tor you.” 

The third mate pushed off and pulled out of the 
cove, disappearing from view in a few minutes round 
the point. Wecould do nothing more but amuse 
ourselves and kill time until the flood made; and 
within an bour after we lost sight of him, the fog- 
bank settled so that we could no longer see the point 
at the cove’s mouth. There would be no difficulty, 
however, in finding the ship, if she remained at her 
anchorage, as he had the land for a guide, and had 
only to follow down the shore until abreast of her, 
and sound his horn. He could return also by re- 
versing his route, having, of course, noted his land- 
marks for finding the cove again. 

We went ashore and strayed about, but found the 
same dreary and uninteresting prospect which we 
had met with elsewhere in this part of the world. 
We came upon a place where a party must have win- 
tered, as we found the excavations of several of their 
yourts, or winter habitations, also an old blabber 
pit, and the posts for a platform; but the place ap- 
peared to have been long deserted. The location 
seemed favorable for a settlement, and likely to be 
visited, as we had seen both walrus and seal near 
the mouth of the haven, while the place was well 
sheltered, and an abundance of driftwood was to be 
picked up round the shores. 

We had completed our observations on shore, and 
were waiting idly round the boat, when a yell was 
heard as of a human voice, coming from the direction 
of our whale, which at the moment was hidden from 
view by the fog. The sound was startling to us, 
breaking, as it did, so unexpectedly upon the still- 
ness, and it became us to proceed cautiously, as we 
were only six in number, and we knew not how nu- 
merous a party of natives might be at hand. The 
cries were repeated, but d to be all from a sin- 
gle voice. Looking to our arms, we approached 
cautiously, 80 as to reconnoitre without being seen. 
A single Esquimaux, with only a light spear in his 
hand, stood near the head of the whale on the beach, 








startling the echoes with shouts of joy at the magni- 
tude of the prize, of which he naturally presumed 
himself to be the owner, by right of original discoy- 
ery. It was evident he was alone; but not wishing 
to desh his spirits by undeceiving him at present, we 
concealed ourselves behind hillocks, to observe his 
movements. Having, as we supposed, fatigued him- 
self with shouting, he suddenly leaped upon the nib- 
end, and climbed bis slippery way upward with sur- 
prising agility, considering the clumsy appearance of 
his skin wrappers, till he stood upon the whale’s 
breast, between the fins. From this perch he sur- 
veyed at leisure the immensity of the treasure, and 
again gave vent to more yells of triumph. Planting 
his dart in the blubber, as any other discoverer 
might, to signify that he took posession, he drew 
his sleeve knife and proceeded to cut out a goo'l-sized 
“horse-piece,” which was a work of some time with his 
dull implement. More yells announced bis final suc- 
cess, and having executed a sort of frantic pas :eul, 
or dance of delight, he slid to the ground again, and 
shouldering the lump of bilubber, trotted away inland, 

** Now we'll lay off in our boat, out of sight,” said 
Mr. Pomroy. “We shall have the whole tribe down 
upon us, as soon as they get the news and see the 
sample of the ore. If they want a ton or two of this 
blubber to eat, they are welcome to it, for there is 
more than we need to fill the Gorgon. But there’)] 
be large odds against me if I don’t carry off the rest 
at high tide, and fight for it, too.” 

We hooked up our lines, which we had cut to a 
convenient length and buoyed, and lay off far enough 
in the fog to be invisible from the beach. Nor could 
the lines be seen, as they led from the under side of 
the whale as she lay. 

1t was nearly high water, and more than half the 
length of the body was afloat, before we heard the 
wild shouts of the approaching savages. We had 
dropped a grapnel which was always carried with us 
on excursions of this sort, near the land, and were 
Feady to haul as soon as there was a chance of fi»at- 
ing the whale. The Ezquimaux, whom we judged 
by the sound of the voices to be twenty five or thirty 
in number, had brought an oomiak with them, as we 
saw them push it ont alongside of the whale; but we 
silently hauled off a little farther, and they were still 
ignorant of our vicinity. We soon heard them 
mounted on the whale, chopping away at the blubber 
and chattering like magpies. They knew, of course, 
that the whale would be afloat in a short time, and 
doubtless intended then to haul it broadside on, and 
strand it as high as possible. But already the sound 
of oars was audible to seaward, and we knew that 
our boats were rounding the point, coming to our 
assistance. The natives, of course, heard them too, 
and suspended operations to listen. At this moment, 
the mate, with a twinkle of humor in his eye, made 
signs to haul quietly on the line. We did so, and 
felt the mighty mass start a little. Our grapnel had 
a good hold of the ground; another strong pull to- 
gether, and we overcame the inertia of the whate, 
which slid suddenly off the beach, and floated quickly 
out towards us, with a dozen or more greasy, chat- 
tering Esquimaux dancing about like schoolboys on 
floating logs, striving to keep their equilibrium on 
the smooth convex of the whale, as it rolled heavily 
from side to side, when suddenly liberated. Our 
cheers of triumph and shouts of derisive laughter 
were the first notice they had of our vicinity. Then, 
catching sight of us, they jumped for their oomiak, 
some of them sliding overboard in their fright and 
astonishment, as the other two boats, just arrived, 
shot suddenly in among them. We managed to re- 
assure them, however, and loading their boat with 
as much blubber as she could carry off, sent them 
ashore in good humor. 

In a few minutes we were passing triumphantly 
round the point, with our prize in tow—the last one 
wanted to complete the lading of the Gorgon. 


> 





VINEYARDS ON THE RHINE, 

For more than a hundred miles the Rbine—to use 
the words of Longfellow—“ reels onward through 
vineyards in a triumphal march, like Bacchus crown- 
ed and drunken.” Nearly all of them are on the 
hillsides or at their immediate bases. In some places 
80 steep are the mountain slopes, so little soil remains 


“on the oft-washed ancient rocks, that basket-work is 


employed to keep it together. Fresh soil is often 
brought from a distance to cover these bare rocks. In 
some cases, even, each vine has a basket of earth to 
itself. In many places where the slopes are not too 
steep, or where the configuration of the hill favors the 
plan, the terraces are made in the soil itself, but are 
much more commonly well- built terraces—stages, or 
gigantic steps on the hillside, with walls of rough but 
excellent masonry, four to twelve or more feet high. 
These are filled in with soil, and each tier of vines 
grows on a level or but very slightly sloping space. 
On the outside of these walls rude stairs and steps 
are built, and to climb some of them is something of 
a feat. When we consider that the male and female 
vine -dressers have often to carry, in baskets on their 
backs, svil and manure to a height of nine hundred 
or one thousand feet, plant, prune, cultivate and 
strip the grape vines at these giddy heights, we shall 
perhaps be able to understand why the peasant of the 
Rhine does not mucbly resemble his portrait, as pre- 
sented on the stage in opera or drama. The banksof 
the Rhine at Rildersheim are two hundred and fifty 
feet above the level of the sea, and as the vine is 
there cultivated at a height of eight hundred feet, it 
follows that some of their wine is produced from 
grapes cultivated at a height of one thousand and filty 
feet above the sea level. 
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~-«;ESPRIT DE CORPS. 


It seems to be a povatioiiy of Englishmen to iden- 
tify themselves thoroughly with any institution to 
which they be but temporarily attached. If merely | 
going up the river in a penny-st , they 
pear ‘‘our boat ”’ to be outstripped by any other, and 
no more like a craft to be beaten than if they were 
personally responsible for its speed. And this feeling, 
which exists in every Briton’s breast, is nowhere, we 
believe, fostered to such good purpose as in the army. 
In the French and other continental armies, one 
regiment is much the same as another—it merely 
bears @ different number; all regiments of the line 
wear the same uniform; and the only difference be- 
tween the 26th and the 27th is, that one is No. 26, 
while the other is No. 27. Butin the British army, 
each regiment, besides its distinctive number, has its 
own particular title, and facings of a certain color. 
Indeed, the plan of numbering regiments has only 
been recently adopted in the English service. For- 
merly, regiments were called after their colonels— 
So-and-so’s Fouot—or else known by the color of their 
facings, like the old London militia, which consisted 
of the orange, yellow, white, red, green and blue 
regiments. The color of the facings of a regiment, 
with certain exceptions, determines the color of its 
regimental standard. Yellow facings are the com- 
monest, owing to the fact that red and yellow were the 
royal livery of Scotland, and were originally worn by 
the numerous regiments contributed by her to the 
British army. Blue facings must, however, we sup- 
pose, be considered the most aristocratic, seeing that 
the Guards, the Staff generally, and all regiments 
bearing the prefix ‘‘ Royal,” wearthem. Green fac- 
ings are‘also worn by about twenty regiments, one 
of which, the 5th Fusiliers, sports a most peculiar 
shave, called by the authorities ‘‘ bright green,”’ and 
which is said to have been accidentally adopted by 
the regiment in consequence of the original color 
having faded during its transit to a foreign station. 
However it may have happened, though, we cannot 
help observing that the so-called bright green is a 
most unwholesome-locking tint. The other colors 
used for facings are buff, white, black and red; the 
last worn by three regiments only. One regiment, 
the 56th, enjoys the distinction of wearing a color 
worn by no other regiment in her majesty’s service — 
namely, purple; and the 97th has also a color to it- 
self —sky-blue. 

Then, besides the difference in color of the facings, 
there are sundry other distinctions between various 
regiments of the line. There are English regiments, 
and Scotch regiments, and Irish regiments, and 
Welsh regiments; fusilier regiments wearing white 
plumes, and light-infantry regiments wearing green 
ones; Highland regiments in their kilts and “ bon- 
nets,” and rifle regiments in their bottle-green uni- 
forms. And thas it is that a review of the British 
troops exceeds in splendor the review of any similar 
foreign torce, for not only are “ the red coats” more 
showy, but there is a greater variety amongst 
them. 

But it is not so much inthe matter of dress asin the 
old titles, traditions and associations that the esprit 
de corps manifests itself. The 26th are styled the 
*“ King’s own Borderers;” the 26:h, the ‘“‘ Cameron- 
ians;” and so on; but comparatively few civilians 
are aware of the names by which the various regi- 
ments are known among themselves—names earned 
in years gone by, and which still survive, although 
not cfficially recognized. Indeed, the authorities 
have only very lately placed the words ‘‘ Scots Greys” 
at the head of that renowned regiment, which no 
non-military person would scarcely have recognized 
under the title of the ‘“* 2d Royal North British 
Dragoons.” 

The 1st of the line is the ‘‘ Royal” regiment, and 
although many other regiments bear the same prefix, 
the 1st are the “‘ Royals” par excellence. Like the 
majority of our oldest regiments, they are of Scottish 
origin, and were formerly known as the ‘ Royal 
Scots,” or the “‘ old Dumbarton regiment.” As there 
can be no doubt as to their claim of seniority over 
all other regiments, they have been nicknamed 
“ Pontius Pilate’s Guards,” as if to put an end to all 
disputes as to their antiquity. 

The 2d Queen’s Royals are better known through- 
out the service as “‘the Lambs;” and the way in 
which they came to be so called is rather odd. They 
were originally raised to garrison Tangier, which bad 
been ceded to England as the dowry of the Intantay 
of Portugal, and were permitted to bear on their 
flag the Paschal Lamb as a religious emblem in war- 
ring against Infidels. But when they returned from 
this service in 1685, they had acquired such habits of 
rapine and plunder, by the license they had allowed 
themselves in dealing with the Moors, that they 
were the terror of English country-towns, whose in- 
habitants dreaded the approach of Kirke’s Lambs, 
a8 they called them, just as much as they would the 
approach of an enemy. Nearly two hundred years 
have wrought wonderfal changes in the 2d Queen’s, 
but they still bear the Paschal Lamb, and are known 
as the Lambs to this day. 

The 3d are famous as the “ Buffs.” Every Lon- 
doner should feel the greatest interest in this corps, 
for it traces its origin to the trained bands of the city 
of London; and it is related that of fifteen hundred 
Englishmen who arrived at Ostend in 1801, to share 
in the siege of that town, one thousand were Lon- 
doners, who are still represented by this regiment. 
The Bt ffs are the only regiment, besides the Foot 
Guards and the Honorable Artillery Company of 
London, possessing the privilege of marching through 
the city of London with ‘ bayonets fixed,” colors 





fying and dreme beating. ‘od Only a fow years ago, 


when the first battalion was stationed in the Tower 
during the temporary absence of the Gaards in Can- 
ada, consequent on the Jrent affair, the Buffs had 
an opportanity of asserting this time-honored privi- 
lege, in marching across the city on their way toa 
review in Hyde Park. 

The 5th Fusiliers bear ‘“‘ St. George and the Drag- 
on;”’ it is said, because the order for the formation 
of this regiment was dated St. George’s Day. Our 
friends in the 5th, too, are conspicuous in anoth- 
er point in their uniform, inasmuch as instead 
of having a plain white plume, like ordinary Fasi- 
lier regiments, the end of theirs is tipped with crim- 
son, to commemorate, one account says, some by- 
gone battle in which the slaughter was so great, that 
the Fusiliers were steeped in blood, whereof the 
crimson stain is still to be seen. Another version of 
the story, and a more trustworthy one, we think, is 
that, when serving in Grenada in 1796, the 5th de- 
stroyed a regiment of French grenadiers who wore 
red plumes, which were henceforth partly adopted 
by the victors. 

The 9th East Norfolk have acquired a doubtfal 
reputation as the ‘‘ Holy Boys,” who are said to have 
sold their Bibles to buy grog. The foundation for 
this story is, we have heard, that an indiscriminate 
presentation of a Bible to every man in the regiment 
was made by a certain pious lady, once upon a time, 
when the 9th were stationed at Montreal; and that 
on the regiment receiving ‘“ the route,’’ the men be- 
ing allowed to take only their necessaries with them, 
the Bibles, as a matter of course, found their way 
out of the barrack-gates. This explanation of how 
the 9th came to be called the ‘“‘ Holy Boys,” we sup- 
pose we must accept in default of a better one. 

The old titie of the 2ist—Scots Fusiliers—having 
been usurped by the regiment of Guards now known 
as such, the former corps is styled the Royal North 
British Fusiliers, and bears the Scottish motto, 
Nemo me impune lacessit, which seems still to be a 
popular one with Scotch regiments in general. 

The 23d are the Royal Welsh Fusiliers, the officers 
of whom, to this day, wear a remnant of the old 
queue, in the shape of the “ flash,” which is a kind 
of rosette of black ribbon, with long ends, fastened 
to the back of the collar. And this makes us pause 
to think how odd it must have looked, in the days of 
these tails, to see rows of soldiers, astride of forms, 
getting ready for parade, each man doing up the 
hair of the man in front of him. 

The 25th bear on their colors, etc , the arms of the 
‘City ot Edinburgh,” having been originally raised 
there in about two hours’ time. 

Lhe 26th Cameronians were at the first a religious 
sect, founded in Scutland by Richard Cameron, a 
preacher. They were formed into a regiment in 
1689, by the Earl of Angus, and at once proved them- 
selves as brave soldiers as they were rigid Puritans. 
In token of their early discipline and religious habits, 
every man has still, we believe, to show a Bible as 
part of his kit. 

The 2&th North Gloucestershire enjoy celebrity as 
** the Slashers,” and have the singular privilege of 
wearing the number 28, not only on the front of their 
caps, but on the back as well. This is to commem- 
orate the wonderful feat before Alexandria, in 1801, 
when, surrounded in line by the French cavalry, 
their colonel, the Hon. E. Paget, coolly faced the 
rear-rank about, and pouring a volley in each di- 
rection, sent the enemy flying from the Slashers. 
As to the origin of this latter term, accounts differ ; 
but one version of the tale, which the writer had 
from an old Slasher himself, is humorous, if of doubt- 
fal authenticity. A long time ago, said our authority, 
the 28th once happened to march to a certain Cana- 
dian town, where they had to be billeted, but where 
the magistrates, or local authorities, refused to billet 
the soldiers’ wives, or, at least, made such difficulty 
and delay about the matter, that had not the officers 
of the regiment, in the meantime, subscribed trom 
their own pockets, and tound lodgings for the poor 
creatures, they would have been left without a shel- 
ter. Shortly afterwards, the local magnates gave a 
grand fancy-ball, to which the officers of the 28th 
were of course invited. The latter were so late in 
making their appearance, that their hosts were on 
the point of giving them up, when in they rushed in 
the costume of wild Indians, each flourishing a toma- 
hawk, which he brandished about the heads of the 
magistrates, slashing otf an ear here and an ear there, 
asa slight recompense for the incivility previously 
displayed tuwards the fair sex. Our readers are, of 
course, at liberty to believe jast as much of this as 
they choose. The Slashers still march past to the 
tune of the Young May Moon, which was played be- 
fore them when they left Brussels for Waterloo. 

The 29th (Worcestershire) have acquired the desig- 
nation of ‘‘ Resurrection Boys,” from the singular 
way in which the regiment, which had been missing 
in its entirety after the battle of Roleia, subsequently 
reappeared. The men fur days and weeks after, 
came dropping in, in twos ard threes, until eventual- 
ly the whole regiment has reassembled. 





SHarP RETORT.—A lady once asked a very silly 
Scotchman how it happened that the Scots, who 
came out of their own country, were, generally 
speaking, men of more ability than those who re- 
mained at home. ‘‘O madam,” said he, “ the rea- 
son is obvious. At the very outlet there are persons 
stationed to examine all who pass, and for the honor 
of the country, no one is permitted to leave it, who 
is not a man of understanding.” ‘*Then,’’ said she, 





‘I suppose you were smuggled.” 
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[We shall be pleased to receive communications from 
brethren in all parts of the world.] 


AN INVITATION TO VISIT PHILADELPHIA.— Our 
Boston Commanderies have been invited to visit 
Philadelphia on the 15th of next June, to participate 
in the semi-centennial of the Knights of St. John’s 
Commandery. Boston Commandery is favorably dis- 
posed to undertake the pilgrimage, and a lively can- 
vass will be commenced to see if a sufficient number 
of Sir Knights are disposed to undertake the j>ur- 
ney. The trip will be a pleasant one, and we should 
be pleased to record the fact that the Boston and De 
Molay Commanderies had voted to go. The Sir 
Knights of Philadelphia are noted for their hos- 
pitality. 


SOUTH DEDHAM, MASS. 

The members of the Orient Lodge of A. F. and A. 
Masons, of South Dedham assembled on Wednesday 
evening last week, at their rooms in Village Hall, to 
witness the annual installation of their newly-elected 
officers. After a large company had gathered, in- 
cluding many of the wives and daughters of the 
brethren and their friends, the following cfficers were 
duly installed by D. G. M. J. Mason Everett, Esq., 
of Canton: W. H. Gay, W. M.; G. L. Rhoads, 8. W ; 
George K. Bird, J. W.; Joseph Day, Treasurer; W. 
E. Locke, Secretary; A. M. Shapleigh,S. D; N. N. 
Sumner, J. D.; A.G. Webb, 8.8 ; W. C. Shapleigh, 
J.S ; Rev. George Hill, Chaplain; S. E. Morse, 
Marshal; W. E. Rhoads, Tiler. 

The company then retired to the supper-room, 
which was tastefully decorated, where about 250 par- 
took of the hospitality of the Lodge. Appropriate 
and spirited addresses were delivered by the breth- 
ren, after which the company separated in the best 
of humor. 


HUDSON, MASS. 

A member of the Doric Lodge of Hudson, Mass., 
favors us with the following Masonic information 
for which he has our thanks: 

The brethren elected and appointed officers of 
Doric Lodge were duly installed on Thursday even- 
ing, last week, by D. D. G. M. C. G. Reed, in the 
Lawrence Church: 

J L. Harriman, W. M. 
A. 8. Trowbridge, S. W. 
I. B. Goodrich, J. W. 
E. M. Stowe, Treasurer. 
C. A. Wood, Secretary. 

~ Rev. 8S. Jackson, Chaplain. 

A. A. Powers, Marshal. 
C. H. Williams, S. D. 
Lyman Morse, J. D. 
W. L. Witham, S. S. 

B. E. Ball, J. 8. 

N. H. White, Sentinel. 
G. Q. Sawyer, Tiler. 

At the close of the installation service the brethren 
and invited guests were invited to partake of refresh- 
ments prepared for them in the hall below. The 
supper was furnished by our ladies, and was most 
ample and delectable. Over two hundred and fifty 
sat down to the feast, and all appeared satisfied and 
pleased with the proceedings. 


EXETER, N. H 

The annual installation of the officers of Star in 
the East Lodge was held at Masonic Hall, Exeter, N. 
H., on the evening of the 11th of Feb. About one 
hundred Masous, with their wives, daughters and 
other lady friends, were present. The following of- 
ficers were installed by P. M. John J. Bell, Acting 
D. D. P.: Chas. G. Conner, Master; J. 8S. Parsons, 
8S. W.; D. W. Ranlet, J. W.; N. A. Shute, Treasurer ; 
Wm. H. Cobbs, Secretary; C. C. Hunkins, 8. D.; 
E. K. Walker, J. D.; J. H. Wilkinson, Chaplain; 
Eben Folsom, Marshal; Thos. Leavitt, Dep. Marshal ; 
Jus. E. Lang and Geo. Lane, Stewards; H. 8. P. 
Rollins, Tiler. 

At the close of the ceremonies the company pro- 
ceeded to the Town Hall, where a substantial colla- 
tion was in readiness, to which ample justice was 
rendered. The hall was then cleared for saltatory 
exercises, in which old and young joined with a keen 
relish. The Lodge numbers a hundred members, 
and is in a very prosperous condition. 


SKOWHEGAN, ME.— Last week the officers of Som- 
erset Lodge, of Skowhegan, Me., were installed ag 
follows: Wm. Tucker, W.M.; H. F. Kimball, 8. W.; 
L. C. Emery, J. W.; H. F Smiley, Secretary; A. 
8. Emery, Treasurer; Rev. 8 Bickford, Chaplain; 
G. A. Barnard, 8S. D.; J. H. Frost, J. D.; 8. F. 
Robinson, 8. 8.; O. A. Priest, J. 8.; Y. Staffrd, 
Tiler; B. M. Hight, Marshal. 


THE LODGE.— Masons are accustomed to regard 
the Lodge as an emblem of the world, and also of 
individual man. We may therefore say, in a Ma- 
sonic sense, that the institution of Freemasonry, as 
illustrated by the Lodge, or a» examplified in the 
character of an individual brother, is supported by 





the three pillars of Wisdom, Strength and Beauty. 


GRAND CHAPTER, NEW YORK. 


The following-named Companions have been elect- 
ed members of the Grand Chapter of New York 
State: 

John W. Simons, New York, G H. P. 

Rees G. Williams, Utica, D. G. H. P. 

Jos. B. Chaffee, Binghamton, G. K. 

David F. Day, Buffalo, G 8S. 

Rev Chas. H. Platt, Binghamton, G. Uhaplain. 

Jno. 8S. Dickerman, Albany, G. Treasurer. 

Christopher G. Fox, Baffalo, G. Secretary. 

Wm. T. Woodruff, New York, G. C. H. 

H. W. McIntire, Elmira, G. P. 8. 

Roswell P. Flower, Watertown, G. R. A. C. 

John D. Serviss, Amsterdam,G M.31V. 

Henry W. Karn, Brooklyn, G. M. 2d V. 

Geo. W, Norton, Jamestown, (. M. lat V. 

Awza Fuller, Albany, G. Tiler. 

They were installel by the M. E. James M. 
Austin, General Grand High Priest of the United 
States. 
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TILE THE DOOR. 


The following beautiful lines were recently read at 
a Lodge installation in Marlboro’, N. Y.: 


Tile the Door carefully, Brothers of skill, 
Vigilant workers in Valley and Hill; 
** Cowans and eavesdroppers ** ever alert, 
Tile the Door carefully, Door of the Heart. 
Carefully, carefully, 
Tile the Door carefully, 
Tile the Door carefully, 
Door of the Heart! 


Guard it from envyings, let them not in, 
Malice and whisperin; s—creatures of sin; 
Bid all unrighteousness sternly depart, 
Brothers in holiness tiling the Heart. 
Holily, holily, 
Tile the Door holily, 
Tie the Door holily, 
Door of the Heart! 


But should the Angels of mercy draw nigh, 
Messengers sent from the Master on high, 
Should they come knocking with mystical art, 
Open the innermost Door of the Heart. 

Joyfully, joyfully, 

Ope the Door joyfully, 

Ope the Door joyfully, 

Door of the Heart! 


Are they not present, those Angels, to-night, 
Laden with riches and sparkling with light? 
O! to enjoy ali the bliss they impart, 
Let us in gratitude open the Heart. 
Gratefully, thankfully, 
Ope the Door tharkfully, 
Ope the Door thankfully, 
Door of the Heart! 


A FaMILiaR SToORY.—There is a familiar story in 
the Apocrapha of three young guardsmen of Darius, 
who held a contest of wit before an august assem- 
blage, as to “ what was the strongest thing in the 
world.” One declared for wine; another for kingly 
power; but the one who maintained that wimen 
were the strongest power in the world gained the 
victory by acclamation. He maintained his thesis by 
declaring that a woman induced a man “ to tuke his . 
sword and to go his way to rob, to steal, to facea lion, 
to go outinto the darkness, and when he hath sto!en 
and spoiled and robbed, he bringeth it to his love,” 





ADMIRAL BLAKE. 


In an Elizabethan house in Mill-street, Bridge- 
water, England, the great Admiral Blake was born. 
His father was a merchant, his mother the co-heiress 
ofa knightly family. A blunt, bold, honest man, he 
distinguished himself during the civil wars at the 
head of his troop of horse, surprising Taunton, and 
defending it desperately during two sieges. His ser- 
vices to the Parliament were of the most splendid 
kind ; he destroyed the Royalist fleet, took the Chan- 
nel Islands, and beat the Datch from the narrow 
seas. He bullied the Dey of Tunis, and with incred- 
ible daring sailefi into the bay ot Teneriffe and burnt 
some Spanish galleons which he could not carry off. 
He died on his return home, jast as he was entering 
Plymouth Sound. Blake did nct commence his na- 
val career till he was filty years of age, yet he be- 
came one of the greatest admirals. Cl don says 
he was the first who disdained to keep his ship and 
men out of danger, and to teach sailors to despise 
land forts, which he proved to be more noisy than 
dangerous. When people expressed their scruples of 
serving Cromwell, Blake said nobly, “It is not our 
business to mind state affairs, but to prevent foreign- 
ers fooling us.” His most desperate action was off 
the Goodwin Sands, when he bore down on Van 
Tromp’s eighty vessels with only forty men-of-war 
but was beaten off, lusing six ships. Van Tromp 
then sailed through the Channel proudly, with a 
broom at his masthead to show that he had swept 
the English from the seas. Blake, bowever was no 
man to bear this; three months after, he swooped at 
a Dutch convoy of merchantmen of eighty vessels, 
and captured eleven men-of-war and thirty mer- 
chantmen—a glorious prize. Blake was as honest as 
he was brave, and after all the galleons and plate 
vessels he had taken did not leave five hundred 
pounds behind him. The Royalists cast Blake's 
bones out of Westminster Abbey, but they could not 
erase his name from our history. 








There are two stars which rise and set with man, 





and whose beneficial rays encircle him, viz ,Hope 
and Remembrance, 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
A PET. 


BY 





THEODORE ARNOLD. 





I MEAN a pet in two senses: first I mean a little 
dainty lady, who is the delight and the torment of my 
life; and secondly, { mean a delightful and torment- 
ing quarrel I had with her not long since. 

You see my wife is as pretty as a pink, and she 
knows it. It isn’t my fault if she does not; for I 
have twid her times enough. I like to please the 
pretty rogue, and there is no surer way to do it than 
by giving ber a compliment on her looks. 

“Ah, Pansie, that frown!” I exclaim. “It is likea 
little white cloud in the sky. And that flashing of 
your blue eyes is a flicker of lightning out of the same 
clear skies. Stay so forever. Your anger is lovelier 
tha. any other woman’s delight.” 

“O, bother!” says Pansie, trying not to be pleased. 
**You are only practising for one of your horrid 
stories.”’ 

Bat the delicious little wrinkle between her brows 
smoothed off in spite of her, and the corners of her 
sweet mouth began to relax, and by the time I had 
repeated the dose a few times, my little darling would 
be as sunny as @ summer day. 

** But then, you know, Doro, that you are awfully 
provoking,” she would end by saying. And of course 
I would own up, and there would be a thorough rec- 
onciliation till next time. 

But once in a while I do not find it quite so easy. 
When I write one of my “ horrid stories,” as she un- 
gratefully calls those thrilling productions with 
which I adorn the columns of several noted periodi- 
cals, and when the heroine is not precisely like her 
in locks and actions, then I am in for it. She searches 
frantically through the crowd of my lady acquain- 
tances to find some one on whom to fix as the original 
of my portrait, and when once her suspicions are 
settled on some devoted head, woe to the lady and to 
me if we are seen speaking together, or even looking 
at each other. Itis in vain for me to assure my pet 
that the character is wholly imaginary. She wont 
believe it. 

** You may change it a little,” she will say, “ just 
to deceive me; but it is in the main real. When 
that bateful Madame Blanche was here, weren’t all 
your heroines flaxen-haired, till you fuund out that 
madame wore a wig? And when you were, as every- 
body knew, crazy about Signora Francesca, and 
breaking the heart of your lawful wife, weren’t every 
one of your trashy heroines as swarthy as Ethiops, 
I should like to know?” _ 

What could I say? Though I was as innocent as 
a sucking dove of any but the most platonic feelings 
towards those charming foreigners, I could not con- 
vince a jealous woman of that fact. I could only 
sigh, and remain silent. 

Well, after a truce of no less than three months, 
during which I had endowed my hercines impartially 
with yellow, flossy hair, blue eyes, dear and dewy, 
plamp, petite figures, and all the e¢ ceferas of my 
wife’s attractions, suddenly the evil one inspired me 
with a desire to celebrate the beauty of a Muse, a 
still, pale woman, as perfect and as impassive asa 
goddess, with large, steady, lustrous eyes of purple 
darkness, 

The story got into print with remarkable quickness 
-—the devil looked out for that—and with an equally 
astonishing celerity the paper got into my wife's 
hands. One day I went home to dinner in a state of 
trustful beatitude, expecting a feast of ducks, smil-s, 
champagne and kisses, and was told that my wife 
was sick abed. 

Naturally, I was astonished as well as grieved; for 
I had left my beauty as healthy and happy as a robin 
that very morning. I immediately hurried up stairs, 
stepping softly, so as not to jar her dear little aching 
head, and gently turned the latch of our chamber 
door. The door didn’t open. I turned, and turned 
again; still without success, The door was locked. 

* Pansie!” I called, softly; “it is me!” 
‘as Dean Alford likes it is me better than it is I, lam 
going to say it.) 

There was no reply. 

** My darling!” I pleaded. 

Not a sound! 

I bent to peep through the keyhole, and perceived 
that she had hung something over it. I abased my- 
self to the very floor, in order to look in through a 
crack under the door, and found that she had stop- 
ped that aperture also. In fine, it was plain that she 
had hermetically sealed herself into her room—had 
made canned fruit of herself, and meant to keep me 
out. Of course I knew now that the sickness was in 
her mind, and that some woman was the cause of it, 


‘It is Doro.’’ 


way, and all I can do will only make her worse. So 
I sorrowfully tarned from the door, and went down 
stairs, revolving my transgressions in my mind, and 
trying to decide which woman was to pay now. 

Scarcely had 1 got half way down stairs, before I 
heard the chamber door open, heard something fling 
out, then the door banged and locked again. Evi- 
dently Pansie was able to be up. I had half a mind 
not to go back, but curiosity got the better of me, 
and I stole softly up and stole the periodical she had 
thrust out, trying to make no noise. But the con- 
founded paper rattled like stage-thunder; and of 
course she knew I had it. 

I went down stairs, ordered my dinner with the 
calmness of despair, and while the sympathizing | 








(So long } 


When Pansie goes to the length of locking herself 
up in that manner, I know that she is in a very bad ' 





out that paper. It was a revelation. There was my 
Mase, as large as life and twice as natural, portrayed 
with even more than my usual felicity, and made the 
object of the adoring and despairing passion of a man 
engaged to a trumpery little yellow-haired girl The 
“proofs were damning. They almost convinced my- 
self. While I read, t after ti burned 
like fire before my eyes, each one making my con- 
demnation surer. I couldn’t blame Pansie. I would 
have sworn myself that the author of that story was 
in love with the Muse. 








I tried a bit of the wing of that duck: 
me. 
me, too. 

* Bring me pen, ink and paper,” I said to John, 
starting up from the table. 

John brought them, sighing, and having placed 
them bef re me, lingered, evidently desiring to speak. 

* Well?” said I. 

** Don’t take it too much to heart, sir,” he said. 
‘*They most always kick out a little at first; but 
after a while they get used to the harness.” 

Jobn bad been a coachman in his day. 


it choked | 
I took a moutbiul of the breast: that choked | 
I bit the leg, and could hardly get it down. | 





I thanked him for his consolatory reflections, and | 


hours to compose the epistle which I sent up stairs, | 
and then it was too late to go down town again. So 
I disconsola'ely took a cigar, and sat down in my den 
to await an answer to my humble protestations and 
entreaties. None came. I left the door open into 
the entry, and waylaid Betsey the cook on her way 
down from her mistress’s room. 

“The mistress is very poorly, sir,’ said that floury 
functionary, severely averting her eyes from me, asif 
I were too bad for a virtuous woman to look at, even. 
‘*She wont eat nothing, and she wont see even ME.” 

Well, when she wouldn’t see Betsey, she must be 
badly off, I knew; for Betsey was her prime minis- 
tress, the confidant of all her matrimonial woes, and 
the ninety-nine pounder she fired at me when her 
own little musketry failed. 

** You must see, Betsey, how nonsensical this all 
is,” I said. “I had no more idea of meaning any- 
thing by that story than I have of going off in a bal- 
loon this ninute. I got my heroine out of a book of 
Mythology. I read about her in Homer. I found her 
in Bultinch’s Age of Fable. There’s no such person 
in the world. She was killed at the siege of Troy.” 

‘‘Ahem!” said Betsey. 

‘© You know pertectly well that I adore my wife, 
Betsey, and always have, and always shall. You 
know, and you ought to convince her, that her jeal- 
ousy is perfectly groundless. Iam the most misun- 
derstood man in the city. My innocence is made to 
look like—-” 

“If you please, sir,”? interrupted Betsey, with an 
air of imposing dignity, ‘ the doughnuts is scorch- 
ing, and it is my duty to return to the kitchen.” 

** Well, go, and be hanged!” says I, kicking over a 
stool, and longing to accelerate the cook’s progress in 
the same energetic manner. 

There was no answer to my appeal that evening. 
I ate my supper alone, and when I went up stairs, I 
found the door of Pansie’s room still locked against 





me. I spent about half an hour outside, knocking 
and coaxing, but received no answer, and finally 
went back to the parlor and slept on the sofa. 

**] shall catch my death of cold, I know I shall,” I 
said to John; ‘ but I don’t care for that.” 

Next morning matters remained in sfatu quo. Pan- 
sie did not appear, and I did not go near her. I went 
off down town and spent a wretched day, going back 
@ little late todinner. Still no Pansie. I sat down 
to the dinner-table, but could not eat a mouthfal. 

“John,” I said, “Iam sick. And since I have, it 
seems, no room of my own in the house, you will have | 
to take me into yours.” 

John stared. He had a little side-room on the 
ground floor, at the back of the house, off a mean | 
enough little corridor, where he was handy to answer | 
the door-bell. But the place was clean, though small. 


tor,” I said. ‘‘ You must take care of me, and on no 
account let any one come near me but you and the 
doctor. When you leave the room, you must lock 
the door behind you, and take the key.’’ 

John’s eyes twinkled. 

** Perhaps it’s small-pox you've got, sir?” he sug- 
gested. 

“Just so,” I answered. 
I have all the symptoms.” 

In half an hour I was in bed in John’s poor little 
room, and I must say a harder bed I never laid on. 
It kept me turning from side to side. 
well how St. Lawrence felt on his gridiron just be- 
fore it was heated up to broil him. 
here that the first act of my convalescence was to 
buy that faithful servant a spring-bottom and a hair 
mattress, that, as he said, woul:l scarcely let him stay 
in bed at all, they bounced so whenever he turned or 
moved.) 

Well, the doctor came—a chum of mine—and he 
found my case critical. Noone must come near me 
but John. Nobody tried to come that night, 1 found, 
though Betsey questioned my nurse. 

**She didn’t seem to believe that anything ailed 
you,” Jobn said, indignantly. 

‘* No matter,” I replied, feebly. “ When I am dead, 
they will be sorry.” 

The next morning Pansie came to life, asked for 


“It is very much like it. 





me, and besieged the doctor and John. The latter 
didn’t tell me all she said, for fear I might relent; 
but I knew that she had tried to get in, and he had 
kept her out; that she had told him to give mea 
note, and he had refused to take it, saying that 1 


“TI want to go directly to bed, and have the doc- ! 


betook myself to my writing. Bat it took me three , acquaintance. 





I knew pretty darling that I had hoaxed her? I couldn’t and didn’t. 
(C must remark Just think of it! that child, after praying, and be- 


' @ trellis that might give way at any step, and got in 





end of the corridor leading to my room, and as that 
was kept locked, too, I could not hear the conversa- 
tion outside. 

“Does she feel very bad, John?” I asked in the 
evening. 

* O, it’ll do her good,” was his ambiguous reply. 

“John,” I said, after a pause, “I am fearfully 
hungry.” 

“Doctor says you must have nothing but ice-,) 
water,” said John, severely. 

“ Yes; but, John, couldn’t you go down to the Par- 
ker House, and get a chicken and a few fixings You 
could bide them under yourcoat. Here’sa V. Bring 
a bottle of sherry whils you are about it. And, John, 
bring a good slice of oid cheese.” 

“ Yes sir,” said John, putting on his coat. ‘And 
I’ll take out these poultices and mustard pastes, and 
fling them into the alleyway as I go along.” 

*‘ That’s you, John,” says I. 

‘And if they ask me where I’m going,” says John, 
as he buttoned his coat, “I'll tell’em I’m going after 
Spanish flies and morphine powders.” 

“That's you!” [ said again, and with trath; for 
Jobn was and is the most accomplished liar of my 


Well, he raised the window to its height, fur the 
time was May, and the night warm, turned the light 
down to a mere speck, and went out, leaving me 
alone. I knew that there was some sort of a fracas 
outside the second door, but I could not make out 
what it was, though I got up and listened with my 
ear at the keybole. Presently the street door banged, 
and I knew that John was off. 

Then I laid down and pondered. I was afraid that 
I did not know all,and that Pet might be feeling 
worse than I wauted her to; but on the other hand, 
I was not sure but she was utterty indifferent; and 
in that case I would rather stay there a prisoner all 
summer than open the door toher. J wouldn’t have 
been kept from her so, and she knew it. Ifshe were 
ill, I would get at her, if I had to hire a battering- 
ram to pound the doors down. 

** I don’t believe she really cares @ penny for me,” 
I thought, sorrowfully ‘‘ She cares more for her own 
will and her beauty. She thinksshe might catch the 
small-pox, and scar her beautiful face; and she is 
willing I should die alone.” 

I was thoroughly out of spirits. The dim light of 
the room oppressed me, hunger weakened, the silence 
weighed, and I could hear that a storm was coming 
up. Already it began to swing the vines that grew 
on a trellis beneath and around my window. 

I lay there sunk in gloomy thought, wondering if 1 
had not better go to California, to Australia, to 
China—anywhere, that I might be out of the way of 
Pansie, and free her from my hatefal presence. 
What was lifetome? What did I care about wealth, 
fame, profession? Nothing! I would go. I would 
start by daylight, leaving her to suppose that I had 
gone off in the delirium of fever; and atter a while 
she could marry some happy man whom she could 
trust, and love well enough to stand by him even 
when he had the small-pox. 

Here the wind grated the trellis so that I shudder- 
ed, and buried my face in my pillow. It must be 
coming up a tempest, and so much the better. It 
would suit my mood. A poor, deserted husband, 
who, with a large house of his own, could find no 
better refuge in his mortal sickness than the room of 
@ servant, and no better care than the care of a ser- 
vant, while his faithless wife, dressed in silks, was 
perhaps at that moment entertaining gentlemen in 
the parlor, or out at the opera or theatre. I had a 
mind to comwmit suicide. 

How the wind did rattle that trellis! and now it 
shook the curtain, and as a little thrill of a new 
thought went zigzagging like chain lightning through 
my mind, in leaped the tempest through the window, 
alighting on two feet. It cried out, it ran to the bed 
where I lay, and flinging itself down by me, clasped 
me in two such arms as no other tempest ever had! 
Soft, dishevelled hair flooded my face, sweet lips kiss- 
ed me passionately over and over, and through the 
hair and the kisses, tears flowed like rain. 

**T will not be kept away from you, my own dear- 
est husband!” cried Pansie, clinging close. ‘* I will 
live or die with you. It is my place. O, how could 
you banish me? How could you break my heart by 
shutting yourself up in this place, and keeping your 
own wife out? I am wicked. Iam awretch. But 

you shall not die!” 

Rader, if ever I wished that I really had small- 
pox, it was at that moment. How could I teil my 


I just kept the sham up, and small enough I felt. 


seeching, and threatening all day, had climbed up on 





Your tricks recall, 
Until [ sigh, Why did you roam? 
Come back. my little friends! Come home! 
The new-fiedged nes‘ling’s trembling wings, 
The song, with mimic throat, he sings, 
Bring your ways, 
Your tend: r prace, 
Anew to mind. Why did you roam? 
Come back, my little friends! Come home! 


Fuad Pacha, recently ambassador at Lisbon, pre- 
sented D ma Maria with a splendid necklace of dia- 
monds, the two most beantitul of which the queen 
had converted into earrings. ‘I hope his royal 
highness will not be offended?” asked the queen, 
“ My master will be but too happy that your maj-sty 
should lend ber ear to anything coming from hiiw,” 
was the reply. 

The skating ponds about Paris have been stormed 
and carried by the gre.t ladies of the demi-monde 
this winter. Tie Prince Imperial and he of Asturias, 
Princess Metternich, Matame Pvurtales and others 
high in rank frequent them, but Cora Pearl, Skit- 
tles, and the rest of the aristocracy of vice are there, 
too. 

A Rocky Mountain paper publishes an obituary 
notice of the famous “Jim,” chief of the Washoe In- 
dians, who died recently. Jim seems to have pos- 
sessed many virtues. He is said to have been a good, 
though very dirty red man. He possessed a well- 
balanced head of hair, and stomach enough for all he 
could get to eat. His regard for truth was notable— 
he never meddled with it. He left no will, and his 
estate, consisting of a pair of boots, will have to be 
settled by bis heirs through the medium of a game 
of *‘ old sledge.” After life’s fitful “ fever and ague,” 
Jim sleeps well. 

A pair of fond lovers in New O-leans, tired of life 
and the persecutions of cruel parents, tied their right 
hands together and leaped from the bridge with sui- 
cidal intent. But while the youth went over the rail, 
the maicen went under, and there they were found, 
dangling, and kicking, and screaming. 


Oyster breeding in the bay of St. Brieux, on the 
coast of Brittany, is a great success. At a low esti- 
mate, the banks which were furmed at an expense of 
forty-four dollars each, ten years ago, would now 
each yield twelve thousand do!lars’ worth of oysters. 


Just after a man was warried, thirty-six years 
ag», io Forsyth County, North Carolina, he was ar- 
rested for an off He ped, however, and his 
wife, after waiting long years for some intelligence 
regarding him, gave him up for dead. A few weeks 
since he returned, old and gray-headed, made him- 
self known, and is living happily with his bride. 

Thirty-five years ago, Mrs. Erastus Corning depos- 
ited in a savings bank in interior New York the sum 
of twenty-two dollars, and forgot all about it. A 
week or two ago she remembered it once more, and 
drew out $723.11. Those who can forget that they 
have money in the bank fora poriod of thirty-five 
years will do well to copy her example. 

There is a woman’s club in London where the visits 
of men are allowed, but each visitor must sign his 
name in a book, and add the name of the lady on 
whom he calls. Then he is granted an interview in 
a parlor under the eye of a grim superintendent. 

Prince Frederic, etc., the oldest son of the Prince 
Royal of Prussia and grandson of Queen Victoria, 
has attained his tenth year. His grandfather, King 
William, took the opportunity on his birthday to in- 
vest him with the Cross of the Black Eagle, the most 
honorable decoration in the royal gift, and to com- 
mission him a brevet second lieutenant in the Prus- 
sian army. 

A Loudon (N. H.) man wears a coat made of cloth 
which his grandmother spun and wove when she 
was sixteen years old, and which his mothef, now 
ninety years old, first wore as a cloak when she was 
sixteen. 

Cheyenne, on the Pacific Railroad, a growth of the 
last twelve months, has purchased and received a 
handsome steam fire-engine. This is more than can 








at my window, fifteen feet from the ground. Tell 
me that the days of romance are over! 

John was considerably astonished when he came 
home; but he made the best of it, and helped to! 
move me to my own room, where he lett me to the | 
care of the sweetest little nurse that ever a man had. 

The next morning, the doctor pronounced me out 
of danger, and in two days I was about again. 

* Now am not I a good nurse?” said Pansie, when | 
I went down to dinner the first day. 

I looked down into the shining, tearful eyes up- 


vowed in my heart that never again would I do any- 
thing to grieve her. We never mentioned the Muse. 





‘*] had a capital supper that night, sir,” said John 
' to me one day. 
chicken and sherry to bis own use, the scamp! 


1, L- vhn was carving the solitary duck for me, opened was notable to read it. There was a door at the | “All right, John!’ says I. 


You see, he had appropriated the | 


, be said of many Eastern towns three times as large 

| and fifty times as old. 

The plan has been adopted at a Paris theatre of is- 

| suing monthly tickets of admissi n at a redaced rate, 

' the holier being entitled to a seat at any performance 

| but a first representation. 

A Cincinnati genius advertises for a situation, 

saying that ‘“* Work is not so much an object as good 

| wages.” He ought to have a place on the police 
force. 


Miss Shaw, the Englishwoman who has had the 


lifted to mine, and kissing the dear, loving creature, | care of the French Prince Imperial from the time of 


| his birth, is to marry a captain of cavalry. A year or 

more ago, the empress asked the prince whom he 
| liked the better—herself or Miss Shaw? ‘0, { like 
Bobo the best,”” was the very truthful but altogether 
undutiful reply.. ‘‘ Bobo” is Miss Shaw’s pet name 
with her little charge. 


Che World in Miniature. 
THE ABSENCE OF THE CAILDREN, 

Com» back, my children! Come! The air 
Is differe:t. In this wood you were 

Yester-morn, 

Which seems forlorn 
With you away. Why did you roam? 
Come back, my little friends! Come home! 
The fair brown squirrel in the boughs 
Above iny h. ad, his leafy house, 

Makes me all 
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Much im ittle. 


It is now conceded that Mr. Stanton will not have 
a seat in Grant’s cabinet. 

Animals that want training—Members of Con- 
_ 

Mrs. Surratt’s coffin has been broken up and given 
away as relics. 

The Fenians are once more on the move for 
recruits. 

Lovers of long standing—Ben Butler and Ben 
Wale. 

The son of the late E. A. Stevens will be worth 
$150,000,000 when he comes of age. 

General Cushing has obtained a treaty for the Da- 
rien Canal. 

Sol. Smith, a noted theatrical manager, is dead. 

Cubans are emigrating to New Orleans to invest in 
Louisiana sugar plantations. 

Paris velocipedes are covered with advertisements, 

One county in California raised 24000 bushels of 
castor beans last year. 

Chicago has projected two new hotels—the Pacific 
and the Inter-Oceanic. 

A seventy-five pound nugget, one-third gold, was 
lately found in an Oregon mine. 

A Virginia humorist calle the squalling of a North 
Carolina baby a “ coo-de-tar.” ; 

A big Newfoundland dog dined off an infantile 
Buffalonian, the oter day. 

The Pope is going to discard the Chassepot rifle— 
and substitute one more deadly. 

The Missouri Legislature talks of trying a certain 
patent caterpillar exterminator. 

Bingham, the Englishman in whose yacht Semmes 
ran away from Winslow, is in Richmond. 

There are about twelve hundred thousand Pro- 
testants in France. 

Over $400 000 taxes on whiskey and tobacco were 
paid in Chicago last month. 

All the ex-rebel generals are becoming railroad 
presidents. 

Louisville is without a public library or reading- 
room, 

Moravians have maintained their mission in Green- 
land one hundred and thirty-six years. 

Nearly six hundred Methodist churches were dedi- 
cated last year. 

President Johnson intends to visit Earope in a 
short time. 

The president must sigh because there are no more 
counterfeiters to pardon. 

There are four churches, three meeting-houses, 
and no settled minister in West Newbury. 

The faculty of Cornell University recently expelled 
a student for lying—a good beginning in the way of 
discipline. 

Seventy-one of the ninety-two counties of Indiana 
have railroad communication. 

The Kansas House of Representatives has defeated 
a bill to abolish capital punishment. 

A sewing-machine, driven by electricity, is on ex- 
hibition in Paris. 

The State of Delaware has but one daily and thir- 
teen weekly newspapers. 

The export of wines from the Cape of Good Hope 
has fallen off from 1,113 085 gritons in 1838, to 72.785 
gallons in 1867. 

Rockford, Lilinois, likes Miss Olive Logan as a lec- 
turer so well that it has engaged her to lecture there 
once @ year as long as she lives. 

Austria is fortifying the northeast frontier of 
Hungary. 

When Cheyenne goes to Omaba she calls it a trip 
“down east.” 

Air-guns are coming into use in New York asa safe 
and expeditious method of despatching a victim. 

The canton of Uri is about to erect a statue to Wil- 
liam Tell in the town of Altorf. 

Last year’s crop of sugar and molasses in Louisiana 
is worth twenty million dollars. 

The Crown Prince of Austria is said to receive 
Many a sound spanking with the maternal hair- 
brush. 

Isabella closes all her letters with the words, “ No 
one loves thee more than thy Queen, Isabella.” 

King Ludwig, of Bavaria, is going to spend one 
hundred thousand florins on a pearl necklace for his 
bride, 














Marriages. 


In this cit, Rev. Dr. Eddy, Major T. F, Bunker and 
Miss Hattie L. Wi nit te. “a ) 

At Quincy, by Rev. Mr. Wells, Mr. George Randall and 
Miss Emma M. Hardy. 

At Chelsea, by Rev. Mr. Leonard, Mr. Thomas A. Wil- 
liams and Miss oo Snelling; ‘Mr. Joseph 8. Glazier 
and Miss Sarah A. Frain. 

At South Dedham, Mr. Hugh H. Graham and Miss Sarah 
R. Dungan. 














Deaths. 


sity Mrs. Nancy G. Snow, 75; Mr. William B 
Randall, 41; Mrs Louisa H. Pierce, 47; Mrs. Jane Bor- 
rowneale. 1a; Mr. John Dana, 85: Mrs. Abigail J. Per- 
kins, 75: Mrs. Mary A. Chandler, 25. 

wit Charlestown, Mrs. Mary D. Sowle; Miss Jerusha 
Gow’ Pa Mr. Kendall Bailey, Jr., 28; Mr. Ebenezer 8. 
ght East Boston, Mrs. EdithG. Parker, 48; Mrs. Rebecca 
At Wrentham, Mr. Elias Fisher, 76. 

At Concord, Mr. John M. Cheney, 70. 

Reading, H. Serena Damon, 35. 

L nn, Mrs. Judith C. Martin. 

At Wak; field. Mrs. E ad ton Hagjehoens, 23. 
At Woburn, Rev. Del ton 

At Melrose, Miss Alice M Lane, 

At West Wilton, N. H., Mrs. Bette. Pratt, 25. | 





Tn this 


1869. 


NEW ENGLAND, 


Furnished to the Consumer direct from the 
Manufacturer, 


AT A SINGLE PROFIT! 
Jordan, Marsh & Co. 
STOCK COMPLETE IN ALL DEPARTMENTS. 


DOMESTICS. 


This department invariably includes all the leading 
popular brands of BROWN and BLEACHED COTTONS, 
and represents every make of these goods which is 
known in New England. Buyers can always fully com- 
plete their lists of DOMESTICS with us, and at bottom 
prices, without the necessity of going elsewhere for 
special brands, 





OUR 


LANCASTER PRINTS 


Have become the leading make of CALICOES in this 
market, and are daily coming forward in extensive vari- 
ety of novel design and beautiful coloring. 





IN 


DRESS GOODS, 


We are constantly receiving the choicest styles and 
latest novelties of all the great European markets, fresh 
from the hands of our own fureign buyers. Among the 
particularly desirable fabrics of to-day should be noted a 
full line of low-priced GROS GRAIN BLACK SILKS; all 
costs of BLACK ALPACAS in desirable makes; WHITE 
ALPACAS; POPLIN ALPACAS; and MOREENS in 
various colors. 


_ 


IN 


Linens and White Goods, 


BLEACHED and LOOM DAMASK; 5-8 and 3-4 NAP 
KINS and DOYLEYS; and ENGLISH TOILET QUILTS. 


ment of WHITE PIQUES. 


SHAWIS, 


Indi 





DOMESTIC goods, i g anu 


SQUARE SHAWLS, which for style, coloring, durability 
and cheapness, are acknowledged to be unrivalled. 





FLANNEIS, 


This stock was never so full and varied, embracing 
every production, staple and fancy, which is known in 
the market. o 


HOSIERY. 


Constantly on hand a large assortment of Foreign and 
Domestic HOSIERY, GLOVES, GENTS’ FURNISHING 
GOODS, CORSETS, HOOP-SKIRTS and VEIL BA- 
REGES, 





IN 


WOOLLENS, 


Attention is invited to elegant SCOTCH CHEVIOTS, 
from the Windermere Woollen Mill, which are not sur- 
passed by any similar goods, domestic or impcrted. Also 
novel weaving. Alwayson hand a full line of JEANS, 
COTTONADES, COATINGS, SACKINGS, CASHME- 
RETS and REPELLENTS in every style, and at all prices. 


JOROAD DARSD A BO. 
AT WHOLESALE, 
WINTHROP SQUARE. 
AT RETAIL, 

242 to 250 Washington St., Boston. 


10 —4t. 











THE Great One Dollar Sale 
Of I'ry Goods, Dress Goods, Linens, Cotton 
LARGEST STOCK FANCY GuoDS Albums, Bibles, Sle 
ver Plated Ware, Cutlery, Leather 
end German Soods o ‘every 
OF ad: ser ption, &e. 
These articles to be sold at the uniform price of 
DRY GOODS one Sura 
and not to be paid for until Aye know what you are to 
ceive. 
IN The most popular and eo: -nomical method of doing busi- 


We present extraordinary inducements in BROWN, 


We have also just received a fresh and attractive assort- 


We display our usual elaborate stock of FOREIGN and 
y desirable 
variety of GRAY and FANCY EFFECTS and STRIPES, 
besides a choice lot of BLACK THIBET SHAWLS. We 
shall shortly receive our splendid Spring assortment of 
the celebrated Washington Mills PREMIERE LONG and 


to some choice designs in FANCY CASSIMERES, of 


Licensed by United States Quthority. 
S.C. THOMPSON & Co’s 





ness in the country. 

The goods we have for sale are described on printed 
slips, and will be sent to any address at the rate of 10 
cents each to pay for postage, printing, &c. Itis then at 
as option of h:lders whether they will send one dollar 
rT the art‘cle or not. 
“hy PATRONIZING THIS SALE you have a chance to ex- 
change your goods, should the article mentioned on the 
printed slip not be desired. 
The Smallest Article sold for ONE NOLLAR can 
be exchanged for Silver Plated, Five Bottled 

Revolvir:g Caster, or your Choice of a large 

Variety of otber articles upon Ex- 
change List. 
comprising over 250 useful articles, not one of which 
could be bought at any retail country store for neariy 
double the amount. 
TERMS TO AGENTS. 
We send as commission to Agents,— 
For a Club of Thirty, and $3,00, 
One of the following articles: 20 yards Cotton. Ladies’ 
Fan y Square Wool Shawl, Lancaster Quilt, Accordeon, 
set of Steel-bladed Knives and Forks, Violin and Low, 
Fancy Dress Pattern, Pair Ladies’ extra quality Cioth 
Boots, One dozen large size Linen ‘Towels, Alhambra 
Quilt, Honeycomb Quilt, Cottage Clock White Wool 
Lianket, 15 yds. best quality Print, 12 yds. Delaine, 1 doz. 
Linen Dinner Napkins, &c. 
For a Club of Sixty, and 86.00, 
One of the eae articles: 42 yards Sheeting, Pair 
Honeycomb Qu Its, Cylinder Watch, 4 yards double width 
Waterproof Cioaking, Ladics’ Double Wool Shawl, Lan- 
caster Quilt, Alpacca Dress Pattern, Engraved Silver 
Plated Six-bottled Revolving Castor, ‘Set of Ivory Han- 
died Knives, with Silver Plated Forks Pair of All-Wool 
Blankets, Pair of Alhambra Quilts, Thirty Yaros Print 
ora Marseiiles Quilt, Double Eight Keyed Accordeon, 
_ Webster's National Pictorial Dictionary (600 engravings, 
900 pages), 3 1-2 yds. Doeskin for suit, &. 
For a Club of One Hundred, and $10.00, 

65 yards Sheeting, Fancy Cassimere Coat, Pants and 
Vest Pattern, extra quality, Pair Splendid Rose Blankets, 
Fancy Plaid Wool Long Shawl, Twenty-five yards Hemp 
Carpeting, Splendid Vivlin and Bow, Splendid Alpaca 
Dress Pattern, Silver Hunting Cased Watch. Singl. -Bar- 
rel Shot Gun, Sharp's Revoiver, One Pair Fine Damask 
Table Cove rs, with One Dozen Dinner Napkins to match, 
Worcester's "Hlustrated Unabridged Ductionary, 1300 
pages &c 

(> For additional list of commissions see circular. 
COMMISSIONS FOR LARGER CLUBS IN PROPORTION. 


Agents will please take notice of this. Do not send 
names, but number your clubs from one upwards. Make 
your letters short and plain as possible. 


TAKE PARTICUL AR NOTICE OF THIS: 

os Be SURE and send money in ALL CASES 
by EGISTE RED LETTER, wiich can be sent 
from any Post Office. 

This way of sending money is preferred to any other 
method whatever. 

We cannot be responsible for money lost, unless some 
precautions are taKen to ensure its safety. 


SEND FOR CiRCULABS. 
Send your address in full, Town, County and State. 


S. C. THOMPSON & CO., 
136 | Federal street, . Boston, Mass. 


DEA FNESS, CATARRH, SCROFULAS ecialty. 

Cures legally guaranteed or money returned. By the 
Inventor of the Celebrated Patent Invisible Organic Vi- 
brator for Incurable Deafness. Send 10c. for Treatise on 
Deafn. ss, Catacrh and Scrofula. Dr. T. H. STILWELL, 
198 Bleecker St., N. Y. 


$3 WONDER. 


INDUSTRY SEWING MACHINE. 
Only Three Dollars. Simple, ane tical and durable. 
po ge the Elastic chain stitch, and adapted for all kinds 

of pide sewing. Any child can operate it. An elegant 
Testimonials daily. Sent in perfect order on receipt 
4 price, $3. Address Industry Sewing Machine 


Co., MANCHESTER, N. H. 
) Beautiful Photogra 
£00 Address N. Y. Picture Oe -, No. 69 Wall St. 
GUNS, REVOLVERS, &c. 
OUBLE Barrel Shot-Guns, $9 to $50; Single Shot- 
Guns, Men's and Boys, 83 50 to $20: Musket Shot- 
Guns, using small caps, warranted to shoot shot close 
and kill 60 yards, $2.50; Fine Sporting Rifles. any size, 
$12 to $45. Pocket and Belt Re svolvers, all sizes, $5 to 
$20. WANTED.—Second hand Army or Navy Rifles, Car- 
bines, Revolvers, &c. For priced catalogue sen! stamp to 
GREAT WESTERN GU N WORKS. Pittsburgh, Pa. L b- 
eral discounts to Agents, Dealers or Clubs. ‘Terms C. OD. 


GENTS WAN'ED in every 

ed Clipper Mowers and Reapers—Lightest draft and 

most durable machines made. Send for circular. CLIPPER 
MowER & REAPER Co., 12 Cliff St., N 


PIANOS! PIANOS! PIANOS! 
“THE PARLOR FAVORITE.” 


HE_ immense demand for this popular instrument has 

induced us to make its manufacture a specialty, and 
we are consequently enabled to offer them at much lower 
rates than are charged for similar instruments by other 
makers. Inquire of resident dealers, or s2nd for our illus- 
trated catalogues and price list. Address 

EO M. GUILD & Co., 
PIANO-FORTE MANUF'RS, Boston, Mass. 


AGENTS; FARMERS, GARDENEBS and 
FRUIT-GROWE&RS8.—S-nd for particulars 
| of Best's engraved Fruit Tree and Vine Invigorator, 
and Insect Destroyer.” Sawples to test will be for- 
warded to any pirt of the United States, and perfect 
satisfaction guaranteed. Good Agents are wanted in 
every County in the United States Address J. 
AHEARN, 63 Second S'reet. Baltimore, M4. 


THIs IS NO HUMBUG: —By sending 35 cents, with 
age, beight,c lor of eyes and hair, you will receive, 
by return mail a correct picture of your future hus- 
bana or wife. with name and date o marriage. Ad- 
dress W. FOX P.O. Drawer N». 40, Fultonville, N. Y. 


NEW CROP ONION SEED. 
(By Mail—Postage Paid.) 


LARGE RED WETHERSFIELD, per pound, $5.08 
YELLOW DANVERS, $5.00 

YELLOW Dvica or STRASBU RG, “ si $5.00 
JAMFS SHEPPARD. 


Address 
249 Peari Street, N.Y. 


P. O. Box 2972. 
PEO ENENY that For particulars address 
Brattleboro’, Vt. 


. M. SPENCER & Co 
| patio SALARY. Address U.S. Piaxo Co., N. Y. 











hs sent on proctnt of 10c. 








town to sell the celebrat- 




















pave. 





oe bY os Mee GVIDE” and TRAPPER'S COM- 

NION. New edition, revised, enlarged. .20 
New Bales added. All about Hunting, Trapping and 
Fishing, Tanning and Coloring Hides and Fu 10,000 
sold in 12 wecks. Beware ofimitations. A neat been, 64 
Pes only, 25 cents 6 for $100, post-paid. Address HUN- 
i R & Cu., Publishers, Hinsdale, N. H. 11—3t 


be QytsR-erANelee BANNER.” 1000 of the 
splendid Engraving, * PAST AND FUT: RE,’ given 
awry eve yweck A $2 Engraving and a splendid 40 col- 
umn Lecger size papera whole year for only 75 cents, 
Mon-y refunded to ail not satisfied. Engraving sent on 
roller, with first number of pepe. Now is the time. A 
whole year’s paper and splendid Engravin a let spate. 
Specimens, 6cn's. Address “STAR-SPA BAN- 
NER," Hinsdale, N. H. lst 


MAGIC! MIRTH!! MYSTERY!!! 

Fortune-"elling Cards, 50c. oy Mag hte 

graphs, 25c. Magic aren Cards, 25¢ en- 

uine Oreide Wa ches," only $ Lif “Magic Combs, is 
ms te ask 


for Coloring the Hair or Beant,  G 
34 Varick a; Fox York S dity. 








ress 
9 -12t. 
CHICOPEE SEWING MACHINE. 


First class, and fully licensed. AGEeNts WantTeD. For 
terins, address CHICOPEE S M.Co., Boston, Mass. 9—13t 


Hest ING AND TRAPPING.—Instructions by a hunt- 
er and trapper of long practical experience, with 
diagram and directions for making trap. Also, instruc- 
tions How to Train Animals, including many “amusin 
and somaeaied tricks. Both for only ten cents, ok 








HANEY & Co., 119 Nassau st., New York. 


500 SPLENDID PHOTOGRAPHS, mailed for 10. cts. 
3) Address B. FOX & Co., 64 Varick st., N. Y. City. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


EMOVED from the face, forehead, or any part of the 
body, in five on without injury 0 ‘ he skin, si. 
the Oriental Rusma. ‘Warranted. es ed for 
Address J. C. JENNISON, Box 5374 P. O., New Yor! 


YGUR DESTINY! WHAT IS IT? 


AN experienced Clairvoyant will, on receipt of 50 cents 
and stamped envelop, send a writren de stiny. News 
of absent friends, marriage, likeness, fortum, etc., given 
while in a state of trance. None have writ ‘en who were 
not surprised at the a profietions Address, with 














lock of hair, ATE MARK OE, 
10—ly. ” station D., New York. 
4 IMPORTANT TO PRINTERS. 


OLLERS made from our PATENT COMPOSITION 
ALWAYS RETAIN THEIR 8! CTION, do not harden 
shrink, or crack, and can be re-cast. The ink Ses not ary 
on them, consequently they do not require wa hing dail 
like other rollers —thus saving ik, time and materia 3 
used in washing. Send fora = mphiet containing recom- 





mendations trom — na § the best printers in the country. 
RANCIS & LOUTRE 
Dec 5- 6m 45 Maiden Lanes New York. 
—A GENTS — $75 to $200 


ANTED 
per month, rere male and female, to int: 
duce the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON SENSE 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. This Machine 
will stitch, Vg heyy lene quilt, oe bind, braid 
and embroider it superior manner. Price 
only $18, Fully warranted for me years. We will 
pay $1000 for Hey machine that will sew a seeager, 


more beau! or more elastic seam than ours, 1 
makes the “ Biastic Lock Stitch.” Ev second 
stitch can be cut, and still the cloth cannot be pul. =~ 


rt without tearingit. We Agents from $75 to 
$00 . var ae from 


amoun Address, 

SECOMB & tO, PITTSBURGH, PA; BOSTON, MASS., or 
8ST. LOUIS, MO. 

CA OTioN —Do not be imposed upon by other 


parties palming 
less cast-iron machines, under same name or other- 
practical cheap 





= Oe ee ee nuine and 
WANE — AERTS = To Sell_ the 
MERICAN i Shen ape ed AS thy Edchine 


ai on Will knit 30,000 
} Ab sil Agents. ddress, ty, AEC CAN NEPEING 
CO., Boston, Sikes] or 8t. L 


inducements to 


MACHINE 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 

We have on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated wit th 1 : 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books 
price ever offere to the part Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. We will send 
single copies, by mail. post-paid, for twenty cents each, 
or siz copies, "post-paid, for one dollar. 

THE SCARLET FLAG, by Lieutenant Murray.—TuEe GoLp 
FIEND, by Francis A. Durivage.—Tue Scout, by Ben: 
Perley Poore.—THE ARKANSAS RANGER, by Lieutenant 
Murray.—P AuL LAROooN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—B1anca, 
by Augustine J. H. Duganne.—TuE Lost HEIR, by Sylva- 
nus Cobb, Jr.—Cyntuia, by George L. Aiken.—NEVER- 
FAIL, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—BLacKLock, by F. Clinton 
Barrington.—Tne OvuTCaAst, by Mrs. Jane G. Austin.— 
O.ympPia, by Francis A. Durivage.—TnE LiGHT-KEEPER'S 
Prizk, by Major F. C. Hunter.—Tue SPANISH DANSEUSE, 
by John B. Williams, M. D. —THE PIRATE SMUGGLERS, by 
Lieutenant Murray.—THE CABiIn Boy, by Lieut. Murray. 
THE PHANTOM RIDER, by Harry Harewood Leech —Por- 
LAR REACH, by M T. Caldor.—THE GIPSEY BRIGAND, bY 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—TuEe Counci, oF TWELVE, by John 
B. Williams, M. D.—THE CHINESE JUGGLER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—Cora DUNALSTEIN, by Dr. J. H. Robinson,— 
THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE, by Francis A. Durivage.— 
THE SECRET SERVICE Suir, by Captain Charles E. Averill. 
—THE VENDETTA, by Francis A. Durivage —THE LEAGUE 
oF Deatu, by Harry Harewood Leech —Orpna’s Hvus- 
BAND, by George L. Aiken.—OnE-EYED JAKE, by Edwards 
Keeler Olmstead.—Kinan's Curse, by Jane G. Austin. 
—THE DeatH-Tovucn, by Malcolm J. Errym.—TxE 
BRIDE OF THE ATLANTIC, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE 
FREEBOOTER, by Walter Clarence.—VULTURES. by Mrs. 
L. 8. Goodwin.—TuE Po.ice Spy, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE ACTRESS, by One of the Profession.—THE GIP- 
SEY DAUGHTER, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE RENEGADE, 
by Malcolm J. Errym.—Reppatn, by Dr. J. H. Robinson. 
MARIAN opty b —— A. Durivage.—ADAmM PEV- 
ERLEIGH, Gerry —THE BLACK MENDICANT, 
by John B *wilttams, M. D.—Jic PoTrer by Matthew 8. 

inton.—SiR RASHLEIGH’S SECRET, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.~—THE VisconTl, by Austin C. Burdick.—Tas Kino 
OF THE SKA, by Ned Buntline-—Tue SECRET LEAGUE, by 
Mrs. Caroline Orne.—THE TEXAN CRUISER, by Sylvanus 
Cabb, Jr.—THE GREEK ADVENTURER, by Lieutenant Mur- 
ray. —THE STORM CHILDREN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE 
RED REVENGER, by Ned Buntline.—STEEL AND ‘Gown, by 
Francis A. Durivage.—Wuits HAnp, by Sylvanus Cobb. 
Jr.—HALF-WITTED Nat, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—Tnre 
QUEEN OF THE SEA. by Ned Buntline.—IVan THE SERF, 
b Austin C. Burdick —Marion's Brigabs, by Dr. J. H. 
Robinson.—THE MOUNTAIN OF GoLD, bv Dr. J. H."Robin- 
son.—THE SEA LARK, by Lieutenant Murray -~THE SEA 
Lion, by Sylvanus Cob ,dr.—THE HEART'S SECRET. by 
Lieutenant Murray. —DISINHERITED, by Dr. J.H Robin- 
son.—ORLANDO CHESTER, wy Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—TuEe 
WITCH OF THE Wavk, by Henry P Cheever. ADELINE 
Iesmonn, by Darius Cobb.—THe REBEL rt, b r.J. 
H. Robinson:—TuE Unknown, by Dr. J. H Wotdaaen 
THE POISONED BARB, by Lieutenant ta 
ASHTON, by Major F. C. Hunter.—Tue Russian GvArps- 
MAN, by Major Ben: Periey Poore.—Lire From DeEatn, 
by M. T. Caldor.—THE BLACK AVENGEK. by Ned Buntiline. 
—TnHE LADY [MOGEN, by Prof. J. H. Ingraham.—Tux 1Ex- 
Aw BRAVO, by Dr. J. H. Robins n. 

ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuB.isners, 
No. 63 Congress st., Boston, Mags. 
OG" FOR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.} 
LOST AND FOUND. 


anne 
BY LUCILLE HOWARD. 


Trudging along, hand clasped in hand, 
Their cheeks with health aglow, 
A boy and girl sped over the hill 
Down the road by the lowér mill, 
To the schoolhouse hid by snow. 


A stranger hurriedly by them passed. 

He deemed he saw in the radiant pair 
A trace of the long ago; 

And through the crust of frosty years 

Sweet memories sprung, as the flower appears 
Through rifts of gathered snow. 


He deemed he saw in the radiant pair 
A trace of the long ago; 
And memories sweet through tears crept up, 
And breathed their fragrance in life's cup, 
As flowers bloom ‘neath the snow. 





The boy looked trustingly up, and said, 
“* Willie and Effie Leroy.”’ 

* You are thinly clad—the air is cold; 

Let me this scarf more closely fold— 
There, that is better, my boy. 


“Have you no warmer mittens than these, 
For such a shivering day ?"’ 
“*Mammé don't have much money to spare; 
She says if we trust in God, he'll care 
To answer us when we pray." 


“And what do you ask for, when you pray ?"’ 
** Give us our daily bread; 

Send back to us dear Uncle James,— 

We prayed before fur two other names, 
Now father and brother are dead." 


‘*Has your Uncle James been long away ?"’ 
“O yes! ‘tis many years; 

But mamma says he will surely return, 

And the joyful thought makes her pale cheek burn, 
And fills her voice with tears."’ 


The old red school was almost reached, 

The children's faces were glad; 
For the old man's vojee was gentle and kind, 
And poverty's friends are hard to find, 

Yet the last * good-by "' was sad. 


The well known cot on the brow of the hill 
Was mouldering and gray ; 

It was the old man's early home: 

No wonder that the tears would come, 
As his steps drew near that day. 


Ah, who may tell the widow's joy, 
As she clasped him to her breast ? 

Her pain and grief were all forgot, 

And joy broke o'er the humble cot— 
The dawn of peace and rest. 


When school was o'er, the children ran 
As swiftly as they could, 

To tell mamma of the stranger gray, 

And the kindly words that he did say, 
And his smile so bright and good. 


But when they oped the cottage door, 
Their eyes expanded wide; 

For, sitting within the old arm-chair 

Was their gray-haired friend, and smiling there, 
Their moth-~ by his side. 


**Come here, my dears,'! the old man said, 
‘One more your heart now claims; 
Your mother all your love has shared; 
For me a portion must be spared: 
Iam you Uncle James."' 


Now, farewell, grief—on that low home 
A sweet content was shed, 

And fortune's light upon it shone, 

And grief was ‘neath its roof unknown— 
Alive that once was dead. 


They trusted God in utmost need, 
And he had heard their prayers: 

Beseech his aid in sorrow's hour, 

And he will come in love and power, 
And grant return like theirs. 


¢ > 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE SMOTHERED PRINOESSES. 


BY AUGUST BELL. 


roy ILLY’S two dolls were 
\ very cold nights; there 
could be no doubt of it, 
for although they slept 
together, they had only 
one thin sheet over them, 
and it is probable that 
they shivered all night, 
for Tilly herself was not 
any too warm, though 
she had had two blankets 
| put on her own bed. So 
she asked her mother 
what she should do, and 
her mother said if she 
were Tilly, she should 
make a nice bedquilt for 
the two dolls. 
* But, mamma,” said 
Tilly, anxiously, “it 
would take me all winter to piece up enough little 
blocks for a doll’s bedquilt.” 
**O, you needn’t piece up blocks,” said mamma; 
“you can run pretty strips of calico together just 





TAS FLAG OF OUR UNION. 








| the | right length, and I will tear them off for 
you.” 

So mamma found pink and blue calico enough for 
the little bedquilt, and tore off the strips—just three 
strips of each, so that it would not take Tilly long to 
run them up. And then she told Tilly that when 
they were all put together nicely, she would let her 
have a quilting—a real quilting, such as grown-up 
ladies have, with company to stay to tea. 

Tilly was in an ecstasy, and ran for her little thim- 
ble. But it took ber a long time to run up one seam, 
and when two were done her fingers ached, and she 
saw some children playing tag, eo she went to play, 
too. The next day she did not feel like sewing at all, 
bat the dolls looked very chilly, so she did one more 
seaw. Then it was half done, and that encouraged 
her. She began to think a great deal about the quilt- 
ing and who should be invited; so her fingers flew, 
and before the week was gone, the little pink and 
blue bedquilt was all sewed together. 

Then her mother cut out a lining for it from an old 
pillow- case, and basted it togethe- She sent Tilly 
to-a closet up stairs for the frame that came off from 
her brother Tom’s large slate when he broke it at 
school, and that was just the thing to str tch the 
bedquilt on, to be quilted. So she fastened it in, ani 


to guide the child- quilters’ needles. When this was 
all done, she told Tilly to go and invite her com- 
pany. 

So Tilly invited Daisy Green, who was so good-na- 
tured, and Nelly Pike, who wore such pretty dresses, 
and Lucy Barry, who was so bashfal she could hard- 
ly speak. Fvuur little girls were enough to do the 
quilting, her mother said—one at each corner of the 
frame. They all promised to come and bring their 
thimbles. 

So Tuesday afternoon the grand event came off, 
and the little girls arrived one after another. ‘Tilly’s 
mother gave them four ottomans to sit on, close to- 
gether, and showed them how to hold the frame and 
how to put their needles in and out along the 
diamonds. 

** Jan’t it fan?” said Daisy. ‘‘I mean to ask my 
mother to let me have a quilting, too, and you shall 
all come to it.” 

*O, I’ve pricked my finger!” cried Tilly; and a 
little red drop stained her stitches. 

“Never mind; it’s: gone on the pink stripe, so it 
wont show much,” said Daisy, cousolingly. 

** My doll hasn’t any bedquilt, either,” said Nelly; 
** but she has a beautiful new cherry silk dress.” 

“And mine has a rofficd apron,” said Daisy, ‘‘ with 
pockets in it. There, l’ve got to stop and thread my 
needle!” 

“And I can’t get this knot out of my thread,” said 
Tilly, pulling at it with all her might. 

“ Well, you needn’t keep joggling my elbow!” ex- 
claimed Nelly. 

“Why don’t you say something, Lucy Barry?” 
asked Daisy. ‘ You just gu stitch, stitch, stitch! O 
luok, girlsa—see how much Lucy has done, and I have 
only fin.shed four diamonds!” 

Lucy blushed and laughed. She was a nice little 
girl, and alway» did the best she coald. She made 
the smallest stitches of all, too, and Nelly Pike made 
the largest. But it was not much matter about that, 
if the quiiting only got done betore tea. So they 
stitched away diligently, though the needles got into 
pretty close quarters, sometimes, as was to be ex- 
pected on so smaliaframe. In fact, as Daisy said, 
the dolls ought to have done the quilting themeelves, 
and she would have sent her own doll to help, with 
her new rufiied apron. 

By-and-by, Tilly’s brother Tom came home from 
school, and rapped on the window as he passed by, 
to make the little girls look up from their work. 

**O, now I hope he wont come in and tease us!” 
said Tilly, in alarm; for Tum had been known to do 
such things. 

Bat Tom was not coming in to tease them. No; 


learned in his history lesson that afternoon, about 
the two poor little English princes smothered by 
their cruel uncle in the Tower, and he was thinking 
it all over with a very tragic interest. 

**] suppose I could do it just the same, if they 
were princesses instead of princes!” he said to him- 
self; and with these mysterious words he ran up 
stairs into Tilly’s room, and shut the dvor. 

But no one noticed, or thought anything about 
him, and the quilting went merrily on down below. 

By-and-by, all the diamonds were done, every one 
of them. Some of the stitches were long, and some 
short, and some did not run very straight; but no 
matter for that, the quilting was done. The little 
girls looked on with great interest, while Tilly’s 
mother took it out of the frame, and bound it neatly 
herself with a pretty blue braid. There it was, the 
beautiful new bedquilt, all ready for Tilly’s dolls. 

** Hadn’t we better put them to bed right away?” 
asked Tilly, who was anxious to try the effect. The 
little girls all thought it would be a great deal better, 
80 away they ran up into Tilly’s room. 

** But where are the dolis?” asked Nelly. 

“ Why, I lett them in this chair!” said Tilly; and 
then she began to look all around the room, and the 
others helped her. 

They looked under the bed, and in the bureau 
drawers, and in the closet, and in the bandbox, but 
there were no dolls to be found. 

“QO dear! O dear!” where are my dolls?” cried 
Tilly, almost in tears. 

Just then Tom looked in at the door, with a very 
gloomy face. 





* Porhaps he knows,” whispered Daisy. 





then marked it all over with chalk in little diamonus, | 





he hada very different plan in his head. He had ' 





So Tilly asked him: 

“Tom, have you seen my two dolls? Do you know 
where they are?’”’ 

“ They’re dead!” said Tom, ominously. 

Tilly began to cry,and her mother hearing the 
sound came up stairs. Daisy told her what the trou- 
ble was. 

“ Where are Tilly’s dolls, Tom?” asked his mother, 
very gravely. 

*«They’re dead!” repeated Tom, with some hesi- 
tation. 

** Well, who killed them? Where are they?” 

“ They’re smothered !” 

“‘Smothered? Tom, tell me this instant where 
they are!” 

*“*They’re smothered!” said Tom, 
*‘ they’re smothered to death at the foot of the Tower 
stairs. 

Tilly sobbed bitterly, and the three little visitors 
looked horrified. They were glad in their bearts that 
they had no brother Toms. But the mother made 
Tom lead the way at once to the “‘ Tower stairs,” and 
the little party all followed. 

It was at the foot of the garret stairs, on the lowest 
step, in the dark. 
under a great feather pillow, so not a breath of air 
could reach them, There the cruel Tom had lured 
them, and with his own hands pressed the pillow 
down hard on their innocent little faces, for full five 
minutes, as he was made to confess, and so he had 
smothered them to death. 

“O mamma, wont they ever come to life?’ im- 
plored Tilly, in a piteous voice. 

“I hope so,” said her mother, smiling; and, taking 
the poor little martyrs to her room, she rubbed their 
stiff kid hands, and put camphor to their noses, to 
the great edification of the four little girls. The vis- 
itors thought Tilly’s mamma perfectly splendid. 

So the dolls were brought to life again, and Tilly, 
with renewed affection, undressed them tenderly, 
and put on their little white nightgowns. Then she 
put them in bed, and with great ceremony the new 
pink and blue bedquilt was brought and epread over 
them, and carefully tucked in on both sides. Then 
the four little girls stood and looked at them. 

“ Don’t they look beautiful?” murmured Lucy. 

“ Yes; and isn ¢ the bedquilt splendid?” exclaimed 
Daisy. ‘I never had so much fun in my life. Iam 
going to have a quilting myself, just as soon as I can, 
if mother’ll let me.” 

Then Tilly’s mother called them to tea, and they 
had hot rolls, and seed-cakes, and preserved plums 
for supper. The little girls were allowed to decide 
whether Tom should have any supper at all that 
night, and they finally concluded that as the dolls 
had been brought to life again, and had not really 
been smothered quite to death, Tom should be allow- 
ed to eat with the rest. But if the dolis had been 
actually killed— 

** Why, then Tom ought to be put in the Tower 
himself, and starved for a week!” said Daisy. 

And who would not agree with her? 


A MONKEY’S MEMORY. 
Authors generally think that the monkey race are 





“not capable of retaining lasting impressions, but 


their memory is remarkably tenacious when striking 
events call it into action. A monkey, which was 
permitted to run free, had frequently seen the man- 
servants in the great country kitchen, with its huge 
fireplace, take down a powder-horn that stood on the 
chimney-piece, and throw a tew grains into the fire, 
to make Jemima and the rest of the maids jump and 
scream, which they always did on such occasions 
very prettily. Pug watched his opportunity, and 
when all was still, and he had the kitchen all to him- 
self, he clambered up, got possession of the well-filled 
powder-horn, perched himself very gingerly on one 
of the horizontal wheels placed for the support of 
saucepans, right over the warming ashes of an almost 
extinct wood tire, screwed off the top of the horn 
and reversed it over the grate. The explosion sent 


‘ him half-way up the chimney. Before he was blown 


up, be was a snug, trim, well-conditioned monkey as 
ever you would wish to see on a summer day; he 
came down a carbonated ‘“‘ nigger” in miniature, in 
an avalanche of burning soot. The weight with 
which he pitched upon the hot ashes, in the midst of 
the general flare-up, aroused him to a sense of his 
condition. He was missed for days. Hunger at last 
drove him forth, and he sneaked into the house close- 
singed, begrimed, and looked scared and ugly. He 
recovered with care; but, like some great personages, 
he never got over the sudden elevation and fall, but 
became a sadder if not a wiser monkey. If ever Pug 
forgot himself and was troublesome, you had only to 
take down a powder-horn in his presence, and he 
was off to his hole like a shot, screaming and chat- 
tering his jaws like a pair of castanets. 


+ > 





AnNxIOoUS OVERMUCH.— Perhaps we may rightly 
say that the most miserable people in the world are 
the very careful ones. You who are so anxious 
about what shall happen on the morrow that you 
cannot enjoy the pleasures of to-day, you who have 
such @ peculiar cast of mind that you suspect every 
star to be a comet, and imagine that there must be a 
volcano in every grassy mead, you who are more at- 
tracted by the spots in the sun than by the sun him- 
self, and more amazed by one sear leaf upon the 
tree than by all the verdure of the woods, you who 
make more of your troubles than you could do of 
your joys — you belong to the most miserable of 
men. 


excitedly; | 


There lay the two dolls, stitied | 





BHumors of the Day. 
A TROUBLESOME BOY. 

A correspondent, who hails from the country, gives 
the following account of his first visit to a Boston 
belle, and how her brother bothered him while he 
was making himself agreeable: 

After chatting with the lady’s father a few min- 
utes, he took his hat, told me to make myself at home 
for an hour or two, and left—me alone with his 
daughter and a smali mischievous boy, the young 
lady’s brother. I didn’t relish the situation at all, 
The idea of my keeping a city belle engaged in con- 
versation for two hours—perdition! Silence reigned 
in the parlor for a short time, you may bet. I amused 
myself as much as possible with the boy— that is, 
loaned him my knife and watch-key, and watched 
him cut holes in the carpet with one, and spoil the 
other. I don’t know what I would bave done had it 
not been for that boy, he was so good to attract one’s 
attention, you know. 

It is true he asked some very startling questions, 
occasionally, such as this, for instance: “ Are you 
goin’ to court sister Emily?’’ but such things must 
be expected under such circumstances. 

Miss Emily, thinking, no doubt, that to be a good 
hostess, she must keep her guest engaged in conver- 
sation, asked me “ how I liked the country life,” etc. 
She said that “‘ it must be a beautiful sight to see the 
laborers, both male and female, romping on the new- 
mown hay of New Year’s Day; that she always did 
think that she would like to spend a Christmas in the 
country a nut-gathering with the village’ lads; that 
it always had been a mystery to her how they got the 
eggs off the trees without breaking them,”’ etc. 

In return, I thought that to keep up my part of 
the conversation, it was necessary for me to quote 
poetry and the like, which I did. Among other quo- 
tations, I unfortunately repeated the well-known 
lines of Shakspeare: 


** There's a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them as we will.’ *’ 


At this jancture, the boy, who had perched himself 
upon my knees, Inoked up very earnestly into my 
face, and said, ‘‘ Divinity shaped the end of your 
nose mighty curious.” I’m certain that I blushed a 
little; I am very certain that I wished somebody 
would spank one of his — well, we talked of hills, 
mountains, vales, cataracts—1 believe I said of wa- 
terfalls, when the boy spoke up and said, ‘‘ Why, 
sister’s got a trunk fall of them up-stairs—pap says 
they are made out’en hoss hair.” 

This revelation strack terror into me and blushes 
into the cheeks of my fair companion. 

It came to be very apparent tome that I must be 
very guarded in what I said, lest said boy might slip 
in his remarks at uncalled-for places. In fact I 
turned all conversation to him. I told him he ought 
to go home with me, and see what nice chickens we 
had in the country. Unluckily, I mentioned a yoke 
of calves that my little brothers owned. The word 
calves ruined all. The little fellow looked up and 
said: 

“ Sister’s got a dozen of ’em, but she don’t wear 
’em only when she goes up in town o’ windy days.” 

‘Leave the room, you unmannered little wretch!” 
exclaimed Miss Emily; “leave, immediately!” 

‘I know what you want me to leave for,” replied 
he; “‘ you can’t fool me—you want to set in that 
man’s lap and kiss him, like you did Bill Simmons, 
the other day—yonu can’t fool me, 1’ll just tell you. 
Gi’ me some candy like he did, then I'll go. You 
think because you’ve got the Grecian Bend that 
you’re smart! Guess I know a thing or two! I’m 
mad at you, anyhow, because pap would a give me 
@ new top yesterday, if it hadn’t a been for gettin’ 
them curls you’ve got, dog-gone ye! You needn’t 
turn so red in the face, cause I can’t see it for the 
paint.” 

I lett the house in a hurry, and I have not been to 
see Emily since. 


MINOR JOKES. 

An exchange paper reports that “a grand Nation- 
al Museum has been opened in a town in Maine, the 
curiosities consisting of two staffed panthers jamp- 
ing at a dead raccoon!” 

There isa gentleman out West who has a season 
ticket for an exhibition of paintings, which cost him 
fifty cents, and by going two or three times daily, he 
considers that he lays up from $1 to $1 50 per day. 

Hearing a physician remark that a small blow 
would break the nose, our Daniel exclaimed, “ Well, 
I donno ’bout that. I’ve given my nose a good many 
blows, and I’ve never broken it yet.” By a quick 
movement he avoided a blow on the head. 

A Glasgow carter was met one day by a neighbor. 
He was shedding tears. ‘“‘ What’s the matter, John?” 
inquired the neighbor. ‘“‘O Sandy, my mother’s 
dead,” sobbed the carter. “Is that a’?” rejoined 
the neighbor. *‘1 feared it had been your horse!” 

A gentleman, whiskered up to the very eyes, was 
passing along the street, when a couple of jolly tars 
on a land cruise observed him. ‘Shiver my timbers, 
Jack,”’ said one to the other. “ that fellow looks like 

a rat peeping out of a bunch of oakum !” 

“ Biddy,” said a lady, “I wish you would step over 
and see how old Mrs, Jones is this morning.” In® 
few minutes Biddy returned with the information 
that Mrs. Jones was just seventy-two years, seven 
months and two days old. 

A country editor tried tg write an elaborate article 
on “Woman’s Influence,” and was sorely distreesed to 
find printed next morning, ‘“ Woman’s Influenza.” 


























